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“LATERAL” REFORM. 


T a moment when it is generally believed that a Conser- 

vative Cabinet is actually engaged in deliberation upon 

the details of a “ Conservative” Reform Bill, it may be well to 

call attention to some considerations which we cannot help 

thinking are too often overlooked in discussions upon the value 
of Conservative Reform. 

We are not sure that we are not doing Mr. Disraeli an 
injustice in attributing to him the origin of the phrase which 
speaks of “an extension of the suffrage in a lateral direction.” 
The phrase, whoever be its author, brings clearly before us the 
great mistake into which the Conservative party are very 
likely to fall in dealing with the question—a mistake which, if 
they do fall into it, will be their ruin. ‘“ An extension of the 
suffrage in a lateral direction,” so far from satisfying the 
just wishes of the people, may be—nay, in all probability 
must be—a reactionary measure aggravating the very defects 
in our political system of which the country desires to get 
rid. We may assume that there is a general conviction 
on the part of thoughtful Englishmen that the time is come 
when a larger share of influence in our representative system 
may safely be given to the classes below the middle. This we 
believe correctly expresses the conviction at which most intel- 
ligent politicians have arrived. There is, indeed, scarcely any 
one who seriously struggles to resist this conclusion, and we 
may accept it as the deliberate verdict of the country that 
our institutions would all be strengthened by admitting classes 
that are now inadequately represented, to a larger share of 
political power. The Conservative problem is to adjust that 
increase within proper limits, and to confer the additional 
power in such a manner-as not to give an absolute prepon- 
derance to mere numbers. We endeavour to use the language 
in which a Conservative, honestly accepting the position 
which is forced upon his party, would express himself. 
Viewing the question in this light, it is quite obvious that a 
“lateral extension of the suffrage” may actually aggravate 
the evil which reform is wanted to redress. Nay, it is no 
paradox to say that a measure may be easily devised which 
would, in one sense, greatly improve our representation, and 
which would yet immensely increase the unfairness of the 
present distribution of political power. No one can doubt 
that under the existing franchise thousands of persons 
belonging to the upper and middle classes are left without 
votes who are much better qualified for the exercise of 
political power than many of the electors who have votes. 
In this very metropolis numbers of persons who are engaged 
in intellectual pursuits are wunenfranchised. Men of a 
high order of education, well informed upon public affairs, 
earning their bread in pursuits that require more than the 
average intelligence, are excluded from the privilege of voting 
because their habits or their avocations do not make them 
the occupiers of houses rented at ten pounds. No one can 
deny that the admission of such persons to the franchise 
would, in the ordinary sense, greatly improve the existing 
electoral body. The exclusion of persons of this class from 
the privMege of voting is no doubt an anomaly, which goes far 
to justify the Chartist sneer at “the brick-and-mortar fran- 
chise” of the great Reform Bill. But let us suppose that by 
the invention of some “ fancy franchise” a scheme were devised 





which would place on the electoral roll of each constituency 
every man who was earning a respectable livelihood by the 
work of his brain, or who could prove his title to the franchise 
by intellectual and educational acquirements. Such a measure, 
standing alone, would in reality aggravate all the inequalities 
of the present distribution of political power. In the balance 
between classes, every new vote so created would be an addition 
to the numerical strength of the upper and middle classes, and 
would be a positive diminution of the relative power of the class 
below them. It is very important that this should be clearly 
understood. The whole demand and desire for Reform proceeds 
upon the basis of giving more influence to the masses , 
people. So far from accomplishing this by a purely “ la 
extension of the franchise, we actually obstruct it. The ne ss, 
we come to enfranchising the whole of the upper and m ...., 
classes, the more we diminish the power of the class#h: ~~ 
them. It may appear paradoxical to say that a measure whic. 
would admit a better class to the franchise would be the reverse 
of a Reform. So it would really be if one of the great objects 
in a representative system were not to distribute political power 
so that all classes should have some measure of it in their 
hands. Ifa law were passed that no one should have a vote 
who had not graduated at a University we would, no doubt, 
have a very superior set of electors, but we would establish a 
most mischievous and destructive oligarchy. We could pro- 
bably obtain a superior constituent body if we limited the 
franchise to men having an independent fortune of. £100 - 
a year. Yet such a franchise would in reality make our 
whole electoral system an intolerable tyranny, simply beca;... 
it would exclude from political power the great majority s 
people, consisting of persons below the franchise line. 1 


us suppose a constituency of 1,000 electors, 250 of whop.. 


belong to the class generally described as the working clas 
In such a constituency it would be very easy to adn. 7250 
more electors by franchises which scarcely any, or even none, 
of the working classes might possess. The addition might 
be made exclusively from the upper and middle classes: it 
might be made in such a way as to admit persons perfectly 
qualified for the franchise—professional men, artists, bankers’ 
and merchants’ clerks living in lodgings, younger members of 
respectable families residing in their fathers’ houses. What 
effect would such an addition to the constituency have upon 
the working classes? It would plainly place them in @ worse 
condition than they were before. After such a Reform’as this, 
they would constitute only a fifth, instead of a fourth, of the 
constituency. Their power and influence at an election would 
be diminished and not increased. The discontent of the rest 
of the working classes, the unenfranchised portion of the 
community, would be proportionately increased. “< 

If a Reform Bill is framed by those who are averse to am 4 
increase of the power of the lower orders, the temptation to + 
resort to a juggle of this kind is very great. A proposal, 
siderably to enlarge the number of electors appears at 
sight a movement in a popular direction, and the p 


becomes still more plausible when it cannot be denied that tow, ' 


persons proposed to be enfranchised are persons to whom, 


ol we 
privilege might sa‘ely be intrusted. Yet the decisive dbjectg iy 
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to such an extension of the franchise is that it admits jjopjy 
ing t00 2 wyeae) 


preponderance. It is, as we have pointed. ouby very P are all. 


those who belong to a class already 
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Pehould be left to contract, 


Pras being a rule of universal application, our own country 
Law, the only one in which it is thoroughly carried out. 
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largely to extend the franchise so as to increase that prepon- 
derance. We confess we are disposed to look with jealousy 
upon any measure devised by Tories, with a strong suspicion 
that it may be intended, after all, exactly to have this effect. 
We cannot too clearly keep before us the truth which lies at 
the very foundation of all rational demand for reform. 
Education, intelligence, and habits of order have spread so 
widely among those whom we call the lower classes, that 
it has become expedient to give to those classes a larger 
influence in our political system. If, then, we recruit our 
electoral bodies, it is plain that we must recruit from the class 
whose influence we desire to increase. Every addition from 
any other class, so far from forwarding our object, is in reality 
an impediment in its way. In this view the true test of any 


Reform Bill must be—whether on the whole its arrangements | 
| must insist on having, by way of contract, due security for any 


will throw into the hands of the working classes the increased 


influence which all thinking men believe it desirable they should | 
| simply out of his power; he is compelled to pay whatever the 


which would throw into their hands an excessive amount of | conscience of the proprietor or his agent will allow them to 


| ask, and if they will only let him the land on a tenancy 


have. It is no doubt possible for a measure to be framed 


political power. The calm and tranquil sense of the country 
does not desire this; but it does desire that within wise and 
temperate limits, the power of that which we may term the 
popular element of the constitution should be increased. This 
cannot be done by any “lateral” extension of the franchise. 


This only increases the electoral influence of the class whose | 


preponderance we wish to correct. We must draw our addi- 
tions to the electoral bodies from classes that are now excluded. 
But more than this, it must be remembered that even a wide 








extension of the franchise in a downward direction may be | 


neutralized by a still wider extension ina “lateral” one. If 
for every one artisan whom we enfranchise, we confer the fran- 
chise upon two of the higher classes, we do more than neutralize 
the power which we profess to bestow upon the working classes. 


Our present arrangements leave ample spportunities for this. | 
| siders the subject doubt that the discontent which prevades in 


3? 


“Fancy franchises ” may be easily invented, which will admit 
but one of the working clases out of every four voters whom 
they would create. If the real defect of our present system be 
that the upper and middle classes have an undue preponderance, 
such “ fancy franchises” would only make matters worse even 


although they admitted a large number of working men who | 


are now excluded. 


- These considerations cannot and will not be lost sight of in 


judging of any Reform Bill that may be presented to the 
country. What the country desires is not merely an enlarge- 
ment of the electoral body, but such an enlargement as will 
give a proportionally more adequate representation of the 
largest class in the community. The Reform Bill which enlarges 
the electoral body without accomplishing this is a cheat. We 
venture to remind those who may be engaged in framing a 
Tory Reform Bill that a very large extension of the franchise 
may be a very reactionary measure, and to warn them that it 
will be impossible by any juggle of fancy franchises to impose 
upon the good sense of Englishmen a proposal which, under 
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| 
| 
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| 





the specious pretence of enlarging our constituencies, would in | 
reality make those constituencies more exclusively the repre- | 
| measure which may satisfy tenants without doing injustice to 


sentatives of the upper and middle classes than they are. 








THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Tue Irish land question ought to engage the most earnest 
and serious attention of Parliament during the next session. 


| tenant than to any mere sentimental grievances. 


the soil, he enjoys either fram law_or from custom some.gecurity 
for his holding, and some protection against the exactions of the 
owner of the soil. If this protection be necessary anywhere, 
it is necessary in Ireland; for the absence of manufactures 
renders the people absolutely dependent upon the land for their 
subsistence, while differences of race and religion, together with 
irritating memories of conquest and oppression, have prevented 
and still prevent the growth of anything like a spirit of con- 
fidence between landlord and tenant. It is not a matter of 
choice to the Irish peasant whether he will engage in agricul- 
ture. Except in a small district in the north, that is the only 
occupation open to him. If he cannot get a small farm, he 
must starve or emigrate. Under these circumstances, it is 
idle to tell him that he must bargain with his landlord, that he 
must take care not to give more than a fair rent, and that he 


outlay that he may make upon improvements. The thing is 


at will, he has no alternative but to accept it on conditions 
which leave him at their mercy. But, although he may submit 
to his lot, it is utterly unreasonable to expect that he should 
be contented with it, or that he will invest more of his money 
than he can help in land which may be taken from him at the 
expiration of a few months’ notice. We may deplore the facts—we 
may blame the folly—but it is not surprising that ignorant men 
should, under these circumstances, associate themselves with 
Fenianism or any other movement which promises to relieve the 
intolerable insecurity and hopelessness of their position. This, 
at allevents, has been the result; for the evidence at the late 
State trials conclusively proves that the most seductive bait which 
the Fenian leaders held out to their followers was the hope of 
getting hold of the land; nor can any one who carefully con- 


Ireland is due much more to the existing law of landlord and 
For that law 
English rule is naturally, and indeed correctly, made responsible, 
since it is evident that if the Irish proprietors had not had the 
military forces of the British empire at their backs they must 
long since have come to terms with their tenants. Under the 
form of tenant right, or in some other equally satisfactory way, 
the latter would have obtained the protection which is equally 
necessary for their own comfort and independence, and for the 
successful and profitable exercise of their industry. We have 
prevented the natural development of Irish society, and it is 
no wonder that the country chafes against the restraint 
which we have imposed upon it, and that the most active and 
enterprising of her sons yearly seek in the New World that 
opening for their industry which is denied them at home. 
What, then, are we to do under these circumstances P Shall 
we let things “find their own level,” as Mr. Lowe and the 
landlords would have us do? Shall we allow the depopulation 
of Ireland to go on until the country becomes little more than 
a vast cattle farm? Or shall we endeavour to distover some 


landlords,—which may retain in the country a population of 
whose assistance we may be glad enough on some day of trial, 


_ and who may add to the wealth of the empire by promoting 


Matters have now come to such a pass that something must | 


be done, and that speedily, if we are to arrest the process by 
which the population of the sister island is being drained away 
and converted into a hostile nation on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If we will not concede anything to Ireland for her 
own sake, we must do it for the sake of England, since the 
interests of both countries are equally involved in removing the 
chronic discontent of an integral part of the empire, and 


the improvement of its agriculture? It seems to us as it did 
to the late Government, that the latter is the course which 
true statesmanship dictates. The debates upon the Reform 
Bill inevitably threw into the shade the discussion upon Tenure 
and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill, and prevented that 
measure from receiving the public attention which it deserved. 
But although larger and more ambitious schemes have 


| been propounded, both before and since, we believe that no 


measure has 


ever been introduced into Parliament of 


| 80 practically useful a character, or one that more fully meets 


_ the demands of the case. 


rendering it a source of strength, and not as at present one of | 


weakness. It is natural that we should have been, and indeed 


that we should still be, reluctant to legislate with respect to | 


property in Ireland on principles different from those which we 
apply to property in England. 
can result from a modification of the Irish land laws can be 
Aceompared for a moment to the consequences of maintaining 
them as they now stand. However sacred may be the rights 
of landlords, they are not after all the most sacred things in 
iste However dear to the English mind may be the 
zinciple that as between landlord and tenant everything 


it is clear that so far from 


In an 
er country, when the cultivator is not also the proprietor of 


But no inconvenience which | 





The alteration which it proposed to 
make in the existing law, was comparatively small ; and it had 
therefore a far better chance than a larger measure of obtain- 
ing the assent of Parliament. All that it did was to provide 
that in the absence of any written contract to the contrary the 
tenant should be entitled, in case of dispossession by his land- 
lord, to a lamp sum, by way of compensation, equivalent to 
the increased value such improvements should have given the 
land. The compensation was to be settled, in case of the 
parties disagreeing, by a valuer appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, with an appeal to the 
chairman of the Court of Quarter Sessions. No injustice 
could be done to the landlord by such a Bill as this. He would, 


if it were passed, have to pay the tenant for nothing except that 
for which the latter had given him an equivalent ; because the 
compensation would be determined, not by the outlay of the 
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tenant, but by the value which it had added to the farm in 
the opinion of an impartial tribunal. On the other hand, if 
the tenant conducted his outlay with prudence—if he made 
no improvements except such as really added to the value of the 
farm—he would have a perfect security for his expenditure, 
and would find his capital intact if he were turned out of his 
holding. It is true that the Bill enabled the landlord to defeat 
its operation by express stipulation; but we believe that such 
a stipulation would in practice seldom be made. Once let the 
principle that the tenant is entitled to improve his farm, and 
to be paid for his improvements, be proclaimed by law, and 
public opinion would, we believe, be sufficiently powerful to 
deter landlords from avowing a desire to prevent the improve- 
ment of the land, or to reap the profit of that which they had not 
sown. No fear need be entertained that, if such a Bill becomes 
law, it will have a real and most beneficial operation. But in 
order that this should be the case, the tenant must, as was 
proposed by the late Government, be exonerated from the duty 
of giying any notice of his intended improvements to the 
landlord. In the present state of the relations between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland, such a notice would never be 
given, because the tenant would be afraid that it would be 
met either by his ejectment or by the raising of his rent; 





and, if it were insisted upon, the measure would be brought 
to a deadlock, like Mr. Cardwell’s Act of 1860. Let the 
tenant make what improvements he likes, but let him make 
them at his own risk, so far as their value is concerned, and 
he is tolerably certain to take good care both of his own 
interests and of his landlord’s. In fact, the two will then be 
identical. 

The measure to which we have adverted was received with 
very general approbation in Ireland, and was accepted by the 
principal leaders of the popular party as a settlement of this 
question that was likely to be satisfactory. It was equally well 
received by the English Liberal party ; and, almost for the first 
time inour political history, there now seems a chanceof ameasure 
going directly to the root of the social evils of Ireland, obtain- 
ing in both countries such an amount of support as is requisite 
to insure its passing. We cannot help regretting that at such 
a time Mr. Bright should have come forward to propound 
views, and to unfold plans, which can only have the effect of 
exciting alarm in the minds of the proprietary class, while they 
also tend to increase the demands of the tenants. We quite 
admit that he does not intend to confiscate the estates of the 
absentee landlords; and we can conceive that the operation of 
his scheme for buying up the estates of absentee landlords and 
selling them to the occupiers might be attended with some 
advantages. But it is perfectly clear that it will be very diffi- 
cult to get rid of the notion that confiscation in some shape 
or other would be the upshot of any dealing by a Parliamentary 
Commission with Irish estates. Equally mischievous, in our 
opinion, was the honourable member's tilt at the laws of 
primogeniture and entail. What is wanted now is a union 
of the moderate Liberal party in both countries upon some 
practical measure. That union, we believe, is perfectly 
possible upon the basis of the Bill of last year, to which 
Mr. Gladstone gave not only an official, but a hearty and 
personal support. But such a union will be endangered by 
the ventilation of large schemes embracing multifarious details, 
which go much further than the point to which public opinion 
in England, and we might almost say in Ireland, is yet prepared 
to advance, and which contain so much that is disputable, 
that they tend inevitably to the division rather than to the 
combination of the popular and Liberal forces. That objection 
applies, in our opinion, to the recent very able pamphlet of 
Mr. Isaac Batt, Q.C., on this subject. He would establish tenant 
right by law throughout Ireland; and he has with great 
ingenuity and skill worked out a plan for that purpose. Mr. 
Batt writes with a knowledge of the subject, and with a 
certain amount of local information and colour, which imparts 
to his views considerable force and importance. But he 
must be quite aware that there is no chance of, at present, 
obtaining the assent of the Imperial Parliament to such a 
measure, And it seems to us, therefore, that those who really 
wish to make some substantial progress in the matter would 
do well to concentrate their efforts on the establishment of 
the tenant’s right to compensation for improvements. If 
we can succeed in doing that, and if, when done, it has 
the effect of placing the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland on a satisfactory footing, it will be unneces- 
sary to have recourse to any more violent measures. If, 
on the contrary, it fails, the case of those who contend that 
we should go much further, will be materially strengthened, 
while the attainment of their objects will be correspondingly 
facilitated. 





A POLITICAL JEREMIAD. 


In Peacock’s “ Nightmare Abbey” there is a Mr. Glowry, 
whose favourite and characteristic expression was, “ Let us all 
be unhappy together.” There are many Mr. Glowries in this 
world, men whose opinions are of a funereal complexion, who 
survey things from the box-seat of a hearse, and who derive a 
lugubrious entertainment from looking at the dark side of every 
picture. The current number of Fraser opens with an article 
evidently written by a gentleman of this school. The articleis 
not devoid of ability; but the mode in which our national 
hopes and aspirations are interred, the style in which con- 
temporary history is driven, as it were, into a graveyard, 
irresistibly suggests the figures of the undertaker, the mute, or 
the sexton. At the same time we confess there is some tse in 
an oceasional eccentricity of this nature. We are so often told 
in purposeless and boisterous language of our prosperity and 
strength, that it can do no harm to be now and then reminded 
of the skeleton at the feast. If it is to be done, November is 
the season for it; and we should recommend any one who is 
impelled by those suicidal influences which Frenchmen ascribe 
during this month to our climate, to postpone a header from 
London Bridge until he has perused the essay in question, and 
satisfied his mind, with its author, that there is nothing in 
England worth living for. In one point at least we cordially 
—as cordially as we can under the dismal circumstances— 

agree with him. He shows distinctly in how much the colonies 
are our weakness, by drawing off troops, and by diffusing the 
strength of the country. Some months since we directed atten- 
tion to the fact that Canada was suffering from our real or 
imaginary sins, and that she was on the brink of a war simply 
because we had governed a country foolishly thousands of 
miles away from her. The Jeremiad then proceeds to indicate 
our situation with America. Our conduct during the Alabama 
affair, and our convenient interpretations of the neutrality 
laws, have raised a deep feeling against us in the United 
States. A Bill was passed through the House of Repre- 
sentatives by which, in the event of another Fenian raid, 
the authorities could be as deaf to our remonstrances with 
reference to Stephens, as we were with reference to Semmes. 
The Jeremiad, in the next sentence, confesses that this Bill was 
set aside by the Senate, and therefore we fail to perceive the 
relevancy of mentioning the circumstance. Something may be 
said for us in the Alabama business. A great deal of the 
mischief came from local rather than national causes. The 
bluster and brag of Northern newspapers put us wide of the 
genuine patriotic energies which were in action. A sympathy 
for the weaker power, and a sentiment on the score of cotton, 
was mixed up with the disposition in which we regarded 
Federals and Confederates, while the impatient and almost 
insolent manner in which we were called on for explanation 
tended to raise that haughty choler which is never more finely 
displayed than when it can be shown with nearly perfect 
impunity. The Czar (according to the Jeremiad) has been 
wiser than we. From the first he cultivated relations with 
the Washington Cabinet, and he has now the reward of his 
foresight in the friendship of a powerful nation, which, we are 
to infer, should another war break out between us and Russia, 
would in its present temper probably help him in squelching 
us. The Jeremiad, however, qualifies this unpleasant vaticina- 
tion by substituting what it takes to be more probable and 
more deadly. “ But without imagining contingencies which do 
not normally follow from any of the causes now vivibly acting, 
there are things which we must be blind not to see especially : 
first, that our Irish difficulties are only beginning anew, singe 
Fenianism rests on the resources of Irishmen in the United 
States, and is hopeful of less and less obstruction from the 
Government there; secondly, that a struggle of nationality 
awaits us in India, unless our policy there be fundamentally 
reversed.” The reader of the Jeremiad will please to note that 


' up to a certain passage he has been instructed by “ imaginary 


contingencies ” which do not “ normally follow ;” he is now to 
be put on another tack and showed how the ship is drifting to 
destruction. “If the wars of India had been delayed till 
now, it cannot be doubted that the princes would at once be 
acknowledged as ‘belligerents’ by the United States first, 
and by Powers great and little in succession. Ships built 
at New York,” &c. The Jeremiad then, with considerable 
simplicity, repeats the same “ keen” which we had before, . 
“imagining contingencies” which do not normally follow, 
but adding to them the horror of famine, showing how we 
may be deprived of our corn, and even of “fowls, rabbi 
eggs, and fruit.” France and Russia hate us ; America is 
waiting her opportunity ; Ireland is hatching rebellion ; 











Mexico, Germany, Persia, China, Japan, and India, are at .? tai, 
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badly disposed towards us; our ships, our stomachs, and our 
national existence, are in danger: this is the sum of the 
Jeremiad. Whigs and Tories have both failed, and they will 
always fail as long as the administration of _Government is 
carried on upon the old principles. But where is the new plan 
by which we may be saved? The Jeremiad unhesitatingly 
condemns every act of every Government since 1849; but we 
are enveloped by this prophet in a cloud of his own compelling, 
and left there. There is, indeed, an attempt at a theory, that | 
in our foreign policy we are a divided nation; that when 
Ministers would move in one direction, the people pull them 
in another; and that this proceeds from the absence of an 
identity of interests, from the want of a genuine public opinion, 
and “ facts presented only in an official, unpopular form.” If | 
this means anything, it means that, while a set of men about 

the Queen may determine on a course of action towards another | 
country, when their resolution comes to be known it may be 
completely overridden by the nation at large. If the drift of so 
peculiar a notion lies towards an extension of the franchise (the 
Jeremiad is entitled “ Why we want a Reform Bill”), we 
subscribe to the intention of it, though it appears to us to be 
affected in its conception, and illogical on the basis upon which 
the writer puts it. If in a future paper he ventures a remedy 
(that is, if we survive the dangers from India, Brazil, 
Ireland, Mexico, Persia, America, China, France, and 
Germany, to another number of Fraser), and that the remedy 
is prepared on the grounds of, and with a view to, “imaginary 
contingencies which do not normally follow,” to what good has 





he written? When a man indulges in a vein demanding | 


almost for consistence sake a particular style and humour, 








his remarks must be accepted only as a part of the play. A 
hobby (even though taken from the Shillibeer stables) is still 


only a hobby. We cannot believe this writer is altogether | 


serious any more than we could believe Mr. Hepworth Dixon 


quite serious in his clever defence of Lord Bacon. There are | 


opinions which require rather a pill than an argument, and 
those of the Jeremiad appear to belong to the class. They 
are, to a certain extent, of service, if only to neutralize the 
raving of politicians who express themselves intoxicated with 
our success. Still we are not to be committed either to a 
cemetery or an apotheosis. The privilege of growling at our 
institutions is dear to every Englishman, but we doubt the 
advantage of publishing in an influential periodical reflections 
on our national decadence, which foreigners who do not under- 
stand our temper may possibly put some faith in. We are not 


at our last gasp, and we have a few chilled shot in the locker. | 


Granted our fanlts of government, mal-administration of our | 
| . . . . . 
lagoons be again covered, as in days of old, with the shipping 


army and navy, inefficient poor-laws, and blundering in 
diplomacy, we have a little money, a few soldiers, and one or 
two ships to stave off the day of annihilation threatened in the 
Jeremiad. ‘There is an advantage in the free and open discus- 
sion of our wants and shortcomings; but to return to Mr. 
Glowry, whom we mentioned in the commencement of this 
article, and to address the writer of the Jeremiad in the 
language addressed to Mr. Glowry by Mr. Hilary, “ We are of 
those who cannot. see the good that is to result from all this 
mystifying and blue-devilling of society.” 








VICTOR EMMANUEL AND VENICE. 


On Wednesday last Victor Emmanuel entered Venice, and 
the union between the Queen of the Adriatic and the kingdom 
of Italy was thus formally consummated. The reception of 
the sovereign by his new subjects was, we are told, of the most 
enthusiastic kind, and we can readily believe it. For his 
presence in the Cathedral of St. Mark was the realization of 
hopes long deferred, the visible termination of sufferings endured 
with heroic patience, and the inauguration of an era as we 
and the Italians alike trust of national freedom and prosperity. 
When we reflect on all that Austrian domination has been to 
Italy—how it has crushed her material prosperity—how 
it has depressed and degraded her people—how it has 
filled the dungeons of Spielberg and other fortresses with 
her noblest sons, and has weighed like a nightmare upon 
the nation—we cannot wonder that the people should 
have abandoned themselves for a time to almost delirious 
manifestations of joy at their complete and final emancipation. 
Least of all can we wonder at such manifestations of delight 
on the part of those upon whom the strongholds of the 
Quadrilateral have so long frowned in sullen and, as it seemed, 
in secure defiance. However, the fidelity of the Venetians to 
their own cause and that of Italy has been at last rewarded : 
and if deliverance has come in an unhoped for way, it is per- 








haps for that very reason only a more striking and conclusive 


proof that those who are true to themselves need never despair. 
The oppressor may be strong, but the fact that he is an 
oppressor is always a source of weakness, and they who know 
how to wait are likely to find in that weakness an opportunity 
when they least expect it. The Venetians have certainly 
known how to wait. It is difficult to conceive anything 
more noble than the manner in which they have borne 
themselves during their long trial. Never breaking out into 
premature or purposeless revolt—never in a single instance 


| tainting their good cause by deeds of violence or crime—they 


have nevertheless maintained a constant and emphatic protest 
against the Austrian rule. A light-hearted and joyous people, 
they have abandoned every form of gaiety or amusement rather 
than enable any one to say that they were contented with their 
lot. They have steadily refused to accept any such alleviation 
of their sufferings as they might more than once have pur- 
chased, by lending to the Austrian Government assistance in 
the administration of their provincial affairs. And when such 
aid could be useful, their volunteers—escaping across the 
frontier at the risk of their lives—have made their way to the 
Italian ranks, and have been encouraged to do so by those 
whom they left behind, exposed to the insults or the injuries of 
their foreign masters. In every way in which it was possible, 
they have manifested their steady and abiding purpose to live 
for union with Italy, and for that alone; and although they 
have not been able to take any part in the war to which they 
owe their emancipation, no one can doubt that their firmness 
and steadfastness materially influenced the result. By their 
conduct they made even the Austrian statesmen sensible that 
the possession of Venetia was a loss rather than a gain to the 
empire; and they were thus mainly instrumental in bringing 
about that prompt cession of their territory, which averted the 
sacrifice of so many Italian lives. Had the Venetians behaved 
otherwise than they have done—had they encouraged the 
Austrians to think that they might ever become contentedly 
submissive—more than one stubborn battle would have been 
fought, and more than one protracted siege must have been 
undertaken, before the Quadrilateral was surrendered by its 
garrison. If Venice owes much to Italy, Italy perhaps owes 
even more to Venice. They meet at last on terms of perfect 
equality. 

It is impossible at such a moment to avoid speculating on the 
probable future of the city which has just welcomed Victor 
Emmanuel. Will she remain a mere storehouse of antiquities 
—the favourite haunt of the tourists of all nations and of both 
Continents—or will the hum of commerce and manufactures be 
once more heard along her silent canals; and her beautiful 


of many nations? So far as we can at present form an opinion 
on the point, the answer to these questions must be one of @ 
qualified character. It is not likely that Venice will become a 
great trading port with countries to the west of Italy or outside 
the Mediterranean. The situation of Genoa must give her 
immense advantages in such commerce, and she will no doubt 
retain the position which she has gained. But on the other 
hand, when railways have been constructed through the Swiss 
and the Austrian Alps, a considerable portion of the trade 
between central Europe and the Levant may pass through 
Venice. Much, of course, will depend upon the spirit with 
which the people avail themselves of the opportunities which 
now lie open to them, and something upon the measures 
which the Italian Government may take to develop the 
resources and stimulate the energies of the province. But 
as the present melancholy condition of trade, manufactures, 
and even agriculture, in Venetia is in a great measure due 
to the oppressive fiscal systems of the Austrians,. there is 
every reason to anticipate that under a better government 
every branch of industry will revive, and that the material 
well-being of the country will be sensibly promoted by its union 
with Italy. Venice will probably lose some of that picturesque 
gloom which was so fascinating to the sentimental of both 
sexes; but she will not, on that account, be less attractive to 
the great mass of foreign visitors. The spectacle of a happy, 
contented, and energetic people ought to be not less grateful 
to us than deserted canals or mouldering palaces; nor will the- 
paintings of Titian, Tintoretto, or Paul Veronese lose any of 
their splendour, because those for whom they were painted 
have once more the heart to admire and enjoy them. Upon 
the whole, therefore, we are inclined to predict for Venice a 
moderate but substantial share of prosperity. She may not— 
she will not in our opinion—resume her old place at the head 
of Italian commerce, but she will constitute, even in a purely 
material sense, a valuable addition to the wealth and strength 
of the Italian kingdom. : 

In a political point of view the effect of the union will, we 
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anticipate, be very beneficial. The great danger which at 
present attends the working of free institutions in Italy arises 
from the character of the Southern deputies in the Italian 
Parliament. They have few of the qualities which the Northern 
Italians possess in so remarkable a degree. They are wanting 
in sobriety of thought, in steadiness of action; and while we 
fear that they are not conspicuous for public spirit, they are 
constantly ready to cavil, and much given to intrigue. All 
things considered, it is even surprising that they are no worse. 
But still, it cannot be denied that they are a deleterious 
element in the Chamber of Deputies. The addition of the 
Venetian representatives to that assembly will materially 
strengthen the Northern section, and will, in fact, insure the 
preponderance of the latter in the national councils. In all 
measures for promoting education, for diminishing the influence 
of the Church, and for liberalizing the institutions of 
the country, the Venetians are certain to co-operate ener- 
getically; and we have no doubt that their presence and 
influence will have the happiest effect in raising the tone and 
increasing the efficiency of the Parliament. That is at present 
the important point. Domestic legislation should now assume 
for the Italians the importance which foreign questions have 
ceased to possess. 

The Roman problem still remains unsolved—but its solation 
cannot be far distant, and in the mean time the fact that it 
still exists does not constitute a danger or a menace to the 
new kingdom. The Papal rule in Rome may be an annoy- 
ance, but it cannot be anything worse. It does not necessitate 
the keeping on foot of a large army. It should not engross 
the attention of the people. They may safely leave it to the 
inevitable fate which is impending over it. They cannot safely 
defer the reforms which are requisite in every branch of their 
administration. It is of little use to have made a country, if 
they cannot also make the people prosperous and intelligent— 
if they cannot insure the security to life and property in every 
one of their provinces, if events like the recent revolt at 
Palermo are liable to recur at intervals, and if a large portion 
of the population still remain sunk in ignorance and poverty. 
A great work has been accomplished ; but a more difficult, if 
not a greater, work still remains behind. We trust and 
believe that the Italians will prove equal to the latter as to 
the former. But, if they are to succeed, they must lose no 
time in setting to work. There is now no fear of foreign 
invasion—no hope of conquering another Italian province— 


to exercise their potent influence in suppressing provincial | 


jealousies and maintaining the unity of the nation. Whatever 
elements of disunion there are in the country are now free to 
work; and they will do so, mischievously if not disastrously, 
unless they are encountered by a firm and resolute Govern- 
ment, supported by a Parliament which has insight to per- 


ceive the wants of the country, and patriotism to pursue | 


steadily the general advantage and that alone. 








THE COLLAPSE IN CRETE. 


Te latest advices from the seat of war in the Levant, though 
vague and contradictory as usual, lead pretty plainly to the 
conclusion that the Turks have effectively crushed the resistance 
of the Candiote Christians. For the first time since the out- 
break of this rebellion, the telegrams from Athens and from 


Constantinople seem to preserve some distant accord. The | 


facts, it need scarcely be said, we have not any sure means of 


learning; but so far as the one great admission of the Greek | 


partisans is concerned, there cannot any longer be a reasonable 
doubt. It may be taken for granted that the Ottoman forces, 
under Mustapha Pasha, have defeated, in a more or less 
decisive engagement, the mountaineers, and that however the 
contest may be protracted by guerilla bands or piratical 
squadrons, the main body of the insurgents have been routed. 
We regard with just suspicion the explanation of this defeat 
which Greek sympathizers with the Candiotes have resorted to, 
namely, that this presumed victory of the Turks was a piece of 
strategy on the part of the insurgent chiefs designed to lead 
the former into a dangerous and difficult country. Such sacri- 
fices are always perilous, even when managed by commanders 
of the highest capacity, and we have not such confidence in 
the military skill of the Cretan chiefs as would lead us to 
entertain any hope that the stratagems, if stratagems they 
were, will have a fortunate issue. Those who have had their 
hopes excited, and those whose fears have been aroused by the 
apparent ripening of the Eastern question for a violent settle- 
ment, are now at liberty to look elsewhere for “ sensation.” 

The only chance of the Gandiotes, from the first, lay either in 
foreign aid or in a simultaneous rising of the Christian popu- 








| 


lations throughout the dominions of the Porte. Both these 
supports have failed at the critical time. England and France, 
Russia and Prussia, have looked coldly and jealously on the 
struggles of the Candiotes ; from Greece has come much loud- 

tongued bluster, but small ‘material aid; and the very logic of 
numbers proves how hopeless a task ‘the ‘brave, uncivilized 
“kinsmen of Jupiter and Minos,” thus unaided, have under- 

taken. Turkey, on the contrary, even in her decrepitude, has 
shown herself equal to the work of chastising with one hand 
her revolted subjects, and with the other repressing the discon- 
tent of those who are ripe for revolt. The independence of 
Candia might have been won by a rising in Thessaly or in 
Epirus, by a bold dash of some Greek Garibaldi across the 
frontier. But this was not to be. The flame of freedom in 
the Levant now barely flickers, and, if we may form any judg- 
ment from the teachings of history, will, ere long, be y 
quenched in blood. The Ottoman Power once more wins a 
breathing-space, and the Eastern question, the puzzle of poli- 
ticians, is a question still. 

The most difficult thing to understand in all this imbroglio 
is the apathy of the Hellenic subjects of the Porte during the 
contest in Crete. It is plain, from the tardy progress which 
the Turkish arms have made, that no very remarkable military 
skill would be required to baffle the degenerate successors of 
the Janissaries; while upon the sea, the Greeks would over- 
match their rivals. But it is probable that the recollection of 
the war of 1854 lingers in the minds of the Epirots and Thes- 
salians, Bulgarians and Servians—that this recollection brings 
with it the fear of another foreign intervention to prop the 
tottering throne at Constantinople. Such a fear necessarily 
paralyzes all action ; for action—that is, insurrection—will, itis 
thought, be crushed first by the irresistible force of the great 
Powers; and then when peace has been restored,the day of Turkish 
vengeance would assuredly come. These reasons, though based, 
we think, on premises altogether false, have mainly contributed 
to hinder the Greeks and other Christian subjects of the Porte 
from profiting by the embarrassment which the bold stand of the 
Candiotes had occasioned the Government at Constantinople. 
As for the Greeks of the Hellenic kingdom, we have no doubt 
that their unanimous wish would be to amalgamate under the 
Government at Athens the whole Greek-speaking population of 
the East; but to attain this end they have not taken, nor are 
they disposed apparently to take, any practical step. It is 
asserted in quarters which should be well informed that an 
expedition to raise the insurrectionary flag in Epirus has been 
planned at the Greek capital; but an idea it is probably 
destined for some time at least to remain. There may be 


| enough of popular enthusiasm, enough also of men, but there 


| is no money, and no prospect that either France or Russia 
| would look with favour on the execution of such a scheme. 
Besides, the critical hour has now gone by, and for a time the 
hopes of Hellenic autonomy are frustrated. 

It remains to add a few words with respect to the fature of 
this Eastern question. Though the keenest eye can discern 
only contingencies, not unequally balanced, and the choice 
among these is full of doubt, reason and inclination alike lead. 
us to certain conclusions which we have before decidedly 
expressed. At the outset of this struggle in Candia we did 
not conceal our entire and warm sympathy with the oppressed 
Christian populations under Turkish dominion, or our belief 
in the utterly hateful and contemptible character of the Ottoman 
Government. We said then, and we now repeat it, that the 
ultimate issue of the Eastern question was not materially 
influenced by the success or by the failure of these insurree- 
tionary movements, whether in the islands or on the mainland, 
that the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, certain as it was, 
could be but slightly retarded, though it might be hastened by 
the event of any of them. Some politicians think otherwise 
they imagine that this paltry and inglorious victory, if it ibs 
victory at all, in Candia, has given the “sick man” at Stamboul 
a new lease of life, a new chance of redeeming his character by 
decent government, by honesty, justice, and thrift. In this, 
some, besides holders of Turkish securities, have strangely found 
cause for rejoicing; we are conjured to give the poor Turk fair 
play, we are told that he alone stands between the Hast and 
anarchy, we are besought not rashly to disturb the Hastern 
question again. ‘T'o us, this gratulation and this nervous dfead 
of speculation as to the prospects of Turkey seem altogether 
misplaced. The Turks we believe to be of all the races at 
present established in Europe the most profoundly unfitted 
for empire—incorrigibly sunk in vice, unteachable by precept 
or experience, they have been going on for the past two centuries 
from bad to worse, degenerating in character and dwindling 
in number. Fatalists to the core, yet fighting against fate, 








believe that their destiny is soon to be accom 
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triumph of the races so long enslaved to them. It is not likely, 
heerdhore, that their ways vil be changed for the better by any 
trifling successes. When the Candiotes have been crushed, 
murdered, and tortured and outraged, public affairs will revert 
to the old channel, corruption and extortion will reign in the 
highest places, justice will be sold, the public money squan- 
dered or plundered, the Christians degraded, and their faith 
insulted. Then, some time,—not so far distant we predict— 
the cup, filled to the brim, will overflow. It may be a rebellion, 
it may be a palace intrigue, or a mutiny of the troops, or a 
financial disaster; but upon some occasion the convulsion will 
begin. And, since in the vast unwieldy body there is no force 


of cohesion, once begun, the ruin will not and cannot be stayed. 


We do not mean to fix a date for this momentous event; it may 


ommence to-morrow; it may be delayed for ten years or 


twenty years; the first is the more probable. But in spite of 
the anxiety of a small party in this country to maintain the 
decrepit and detestable despotism of the Turks, the hopes of 
liberal England are fixed upon the young nationalities now 
held in a demoralizing bondage. It would be idle to deny that, 
with respect to these, whether they be Greeks, or Bulgarians, 
or Servians, there is much to be feared as well as to be hoped. 
Sweet though the uses of adversity may be in forming indi- 
vidual character, the same can hardly be said of nations. A 
cruel and capricious tyranny, all history teaches us, is not, as 
the Times recently laid down, a favourable school for the 
acquisition of the political virtues. Under a despotism, men 
will never learn how to be fit for freedom. And therefore, not 
merely because we feel the present misgovernment of Turkey to 
be a wicked and evil thing, but still more because we feel that 
every hour of its continuance darkens the future of that country 
with a deeper gloom, we desire that the emancipation of the 
Christian races from the Ottoman yoke shall be early as well 


as complete. 








THE EXTINCTION OF SAXONY. 


To such observers as the one who enlightened us with 
respect to German politics in Wednesday’s Times, the with- 
drawal of our legation from Dresden may seem most significant 
of the downfall of the Saxon kingdom. We are so much 
accustomed to read of great diplomatic successes and brilliant 
festivities at the small Courts, that there seems something 
tragic in the stateliest mansions being left untenanted, the 
shine being taken off Court dresses, the brightest stars fading 
from the galaxy of the opera. The tragedy is deepest to those 
who know nothing of the place thus plunged in mourning, and 
the lugubrious tone assumed by the Times warrants us in 
classing its writer among the number. People who have really 
lived in the small capitals of Germany or Italy, and have been 
neither semi-secretaries nor sheer toadies, have soon learnt to 
divorce the ceremonies of Courts from the political life of the 
people. We admit that some of the small Courts were 
pleasant, though the pleasantest of all was scarcely accessible 
to persons of rigid morality. But how little actually depended 
on the smiles of a small king or still smaller grand duke! and 
how little there was to be gained by the privilege of going to 
four balls a year, standing round in a circle till the monarch 
had said his nothing to everybody! ‘There are people in all 
nations who seem made for the life of little Courts, and who 
bask in the raylets of infinitesimal royalty. But surely these 
people might elect kings and princes for themselves, as 
parishioners choose a churchwarden. It is hardly necessary 
for the world to keep up all this state in order that tuft- 
hunters may be supplied with sufficient pabulum. We must, 
indeed, confess with some shame, that we have contributed to 
this respect for the small princes by our copious system of 
diplomatic representation. Why have we sent Ministers to all 
the minor German kingdoms, giving one £4,000 a year, 
another £3,400, and two others £2,300? For any work that 
was to be done in those capitals a secretary would amply 
suffice: the United States content themselves with ill-paid 
consuls. It seems ungenerous now to withdraw our Minister 
from Dresden, but was he ever wanted? In that intercourse 
between the Court of Dresden and the Court of St. James’s, 
which the Z'imes professes to chronicle, we can only remember 





Saxony itself, and much more the new North German 
kingdom, will view this matter in a very different light, and 
will rather resent this importation of petty diplomacy into a 
wide political question. We have not heard of any personal 
demonstrations in Dresden, such as those chronicled from 
Hanover, and we hope the good sense of the Saxons will lead 
them to accept what is inevitable, instead of intensifying the 
bitterness which will accompany it. It was well for Venice 
to show her despair and her unrelenting hatred in the only 
way that was left her. But before Hanover does the same, 
it ought to show that it has the same excuse. The mere 
change from the capital of a kingdom into the chief town of 
a province is not to be compared to the oppression of foreign 
rule, and if Hanover has any feelings for the future of 
Germany, it might accept its fate with the regret, but 
resignation of Turin. That Saxony is prepared for what it 
calls alliance with Prussia, but what must in course of time 
become subordination to Prussia, we judge, amongst other 
things, from a Leipzig pamphlet. The writer of this rather 
strangely reminds us that Saxony has always gone hand in 
hand with Prussia immediately after the wars in which the 
two countries were opposed. Immediately after the Seven 
Years’ War, immediately after the expulsion of Napoleon, the 
smaller State repented of its former hostility to its victorious 
neighbour. The analogy is supposed to hold good at the 
present time, and Prussia is assured that nothing more is to 
be apprehended. But if the Saxon pamphleteer wishes to 
establish a claim for gratitude on the ground that Saxony 
took Prussia’s part in the Neufchatel affair, in the Italian war 
of 1859, and the part of the Prussian Government in the 
dispute with the Chamber about military reorganization, he 
suggests more doubts than he solves. It is perfectly true, on 
his showing, that Saxony has sided with Prussia on all points 
where Saxony was not concerned; but then the points on which 
Prussia needed help were those on which Saxony was concerned, 
and was concerned against Prussia. It was not immediately 
after wars that Prussia needed this help, but during wars; and 
help, when it is not wanted, by no means compensates for 
hostility when help was wanted. If Prussia learns anything 
from this pamphlet, it will be that Saxony’s friendship in the 
time of peace cannot be trusted to avert her treachery in the 
time of trial. We do not wonder that there is a talk of dis- 
arming the Saxon army by fusing it into a new Prussian corps 
with Prassian soldiers, or that Prussia is going to garrison 
Dresden. It would have surprised us more if Saxony had been 
suffered to retain the substance with the shadow of inde- 
pendence, not only to keep up but to command her own army, 
not only to have foreign envoys but a distinct foreign policy. 

Even as things are, we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
Saxony may yet cause trouble to the new Prussian kingdom. 
Just so much has been left her as to soften down present 
discontent, and to appease the vanity of Dresden. Instead of 
being like the Prince Regent in Byron’s biting lines, “ in all 
but name a king,” John of Saxony remains a king in nothing 
but name, and keeps the dignity without the prerogatives. Yet 
his subjects still think him to some extent the owner of power 
and the source of honour. They will refuse to look upon him 
as a mere titled prefect of King William; they may be zealous 
in his cause if there is an attempt to curtail his privileges. 
We regard the present arrangement as temporary, and so 
no doubt do the Saxons. Yet there may be some who expect 
a gradual restoration of their sovereign’s rights, who think 
Prussia will be generous when her pre-eminence is no longer 
at stake, and when Austria has formally abandoned all pre- 
tensions to the Crown of Germany. We cannot think this 
prospect either likely or desirable. Any generosity that 
Prussia might afford towards a small State would be at the 
expense of the whole German population. It will be far better 
that Saxony should gradually sink into a province like Hanover, 
and that the royal family should settle down into mediatized 
princes. But the moment when this change becomes necessary, 
it can hardly fail to be painful. The change cannot be quite 
imperceptible, though it may be skilfully prepared, and may 
move by the most gradual steps. Just as now, while the 


_ change is working, everything depends on the loyalty of the 


the skirmish between Mr. Murray and Baron Beust which led to | 


nothing then, and which has since been avenged by Count 
Bismarck. The only matter that concerned the English resi- 


dents at Dresden, was one in which the Minister was forbidden | 


to interfere, a dispute about the election of a chaplain. But 
if we merely send out Ministers as whetstones for the sarcasm 
of ready despatch-writers, and as silent lookers on in all that 
concerns their countrymen abroad, we might surely save our 
money without injury to the national honour, 


Saxons, so everything then will depend on their recognising 
what has happened. If either king or people resist the course 
of events, and labour secretly to upset the Prussian rule 
if any chance should occur, the time for change will come 
suddenly, and the struggle will be violent. We can hardly 
expect the King of Saxony to show such self-abnegation as 
to prepare the way for the dethronement of his dynasty. 
Yet it must strike every student of German politics that 
nothing satisfactory can take place till the small dynasties are 


_ dethroned, and even a king might see that it would be best to 
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be dethroned peaceably. Regrets about the length of time 
that such families have worn their crowns, or have conferred 
an imperial crown on others, are really not to the purpose. 
All the minor dynasties of Germany date, in the dynastic 
sense, from the year 1804, and the destruction of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Before that time the small princes were 
satellites of the Emperor, in name if not in reality. They 
were made independent sovereigns by the man whose name is 
loathed in Germany as its conqueror, its enemy, its oppressor. 
They remained independent sovereigns after the Congress of 
Vienna because no one of them was strong enough to override 
the others, and because that Congress was even more afraid of 
a national life in Germany than their first founder. The old 
glories of the Saxon house will not be extinguished because the 
mushroom reign of sixty years is at an end, and the King will 
not subside the less gracefully into a Fiirst because his family 
has borne the title of Kurfiirst and even of Kénig. There 
need be no reason for his losing the title of king, if the real 


- king becomes an emperor. Sentries will again be able to cry 


out, “ Taisez-vous! ce n’est qu’un roi!” and the triple roll 
will be reserved for the higher dignity. It is where the 
question ceases to be one of rank and becomes one of politics, 
that we look with some apprehension on the future of Saxony. 
We cannot forget that her present position was won for her by 
the persistence of the Austrian Emperor, and that in this, as 
well as in the transfer of Baron Beust to the Austrian Ministry, 
she must necessarily be an object of suspicion to Prussia. The 
price she has had to pay for her alliance with Austria has not 
been levied with the same severity as was shown to Hanover, 
but it has been levied, and we do not yet know that the 
momentary distress of Hanover is not to be preferred to the 
tedious, process of extinction reserved for Saxony. Time will 
heal the wounds inflicted on the one, and will reconcile the 
people of Hanover to the sight of striped petticoats. But 
time itself is to be the enemy of the other, and Hanover may 
be a contented province before Saxony has ceased to be a 
disaffected kingdom. 








COLENSO v. GLADSTONE. 


Tue judgment of the Master of the Rolls, delivered on 
Tuesday last, in the case of the “ Bishop of Natal against 
Gladstone and others,” will, we believe, when its effect is 
thoroughly appreciated, give almost universal satisfaction. It 
will be satisfactory not only to Dr. Colenso and his friends, but 
also to all English Churchmen who are not thorough-going 
supporters of the absurd ecclesiastical authority which the 
Bishop of Capetown has been strenuous to assert. If the 
principles laid down by Lord Romilly be really the law, a 
painful period of uncertainty as to the position of Colonial 
churches has come to anend. The “ Church of South Africa,” 
indeed, proves to be an ideal church, existing only in the 
excited imagination of Dr. Gray. But the Church of England 
in Africa, “in full communion and union” with the parent 
church, exists. Its bishops are not mere sham officials, who 
may speak daggers but can use none: they have jurisdiction 
over their clergy similar to the jurisdiction exercised by an 
English bishop over an English minister, although it must be 
enforced in a different manner. 

The Bishop of Natal has been so frequently before our legal 
tribunals in one capacity or other, that it may be well to recall 
to our readers’ recollection the facts of the case which Lord 
Romilly has just decided. Dr. Colenso, the plaintiff, sued the 
Primate, and Mr. Gladstone and others, the trustees of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, for arrears of salary which had been 
withheld from him, after notice to the defendants of a judgment 
of the Bishop of Capetown assuming to deprive him of his 
office for heretical teaching. Against this pretended depriva- 
tion Dr. Colenso appealed to the Queen, who referred the 
matter to the Judicial Committee of her Privy Council. That 
tribunal pronounced, as we had anticipated in the columns of 
this journal, that the proceedings of the amateur judges at 
Capetown were a solemn farce. The sentence was declared to 
be null and void. But certain expressions used in the judg- 
ment were interpreted to mean not only that Dr. Gray’s 
denunciations were as futile as those in a Papal allocution, but 
that the patents of both bishops—of both the judge and the 
accused—were altogether void, and upon this ground the 
trustees of the Colonial Bishoprics Fund refused to pay the 
salary agreed upon, at the foundation of the diocese of Natal, 
to the titular Bishop. And equal measure was meted out both 
to Dr. Colenso and Dr. Gray. The income due to both was 
suspended until their legal position should be ascertained. The 
question in the case, therefore, was, whether the letters patent 














issued by the Crown to the two bishops gave them real 
episcopal authority; in other words, whether they were such 
bishops as the subscribers to the fund had contracted to sup- 
port. This was the only matter in dispute, for the defendants 
deliberately precluded themselves from raising the issue of 
heresy or no heresy. For some reason best known to them- 
selves, they confined the controversy to the single point of 
bishop or no bishop. Lord Romilly, accordingly, was obliged 
to assume throughout his judgment that Dr. Colenso was as 
orthodox as the Archbishop of Canterbury himself. 

Proceeding, then, upon this assumption, the Master of the 
Rolls had to decide in what sense Dr. Colenso was a bishop, 
and to come to a satisfactory conclusion he had to inquire 
into the essential attributes of the episcopal office. They are, 
he observed, three in number. A bishop can consecrate, ordain, 
and confirm; he can coerce his clergy to obedience; he can, 
unless prevented by some positive enactment, administer the 
goods of intestates. Now it cannot be disputed that, until 
deprived by a competent authority, Dr. Colenso is able to 
perform the first set of these functions. He can ordain, he 
can confirm, he can assist at consecration. With regard to 
the last set, the administration of the goods of an intestate, 
he has no power. But neither has an English bishop. Lord 
Westbury’s famous Probate Act, passed in the year 1857, 
deprived the ordinary of jurisdiction in such cases. It would 
be absurd, however, to suppose that the bishop of an English 
diocese is any the less a bishop on that account, and a person 
who had contracted to support him could not free himself from 
liability on the ground that Sir James Wilde’s jurisdiction has 
been substituted for that of an ecclesiastical court. Nor can 
the subscribers to the Colonial Bishoprics Fund decline to 
contribute to the salary of Dr. Colenso, simply because the law 
of the colony of Natal provides that a lay and not a clerical 
court should take charge of the affairs of an intestate. 

The real and only important point made by the defendants 
was that the Bishop of Natal “ can exercise no jurisdiction as a 


bishop in that colony, and is not subject to the jurisdiction of © 


the Bishop of Capetown as his Metropolitan, or to any other 
spiritual or ecclesiastical jurisdiction whatsoever.” According 
to Lord Romilly, however, whose judgment, we may remark, 
is in entire accordance with the opinions again and again 
expressed in this journal on the subject, he can exercise 
jurisdiction, although the machinery by which he must enforce 
his commands is different in some respects from that in 
operation at home. Here a clergyman who offends in morals 
or in doctrine would first of all be tried in a Court where his 
diocesan would be the judge. Thence he could appeal to the 
Court of Arches, and thence to Her Majesty in Council, who 
would, under the provisions of the Church Discipline Act, 
remit the case to be dealt with by a Committee composed 
partly of laymen and partly of ecclesiastics. In Natal the 
matter would at once be taken before the Civil Courts of the 
colony. The bishop has no power to hold a Court of his own, 
inasmuch as his letters patent are dated after the colony had 
acquired an independent Legislature. But both in the case of 
colonial and of English clergy, the final Court of Appeal would 
be the same. In both cases the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council would be the ultimate tribunal. And acting on 
the principle of assimilating the procedure as nearly as possible 
in the case of home and colonial clergy, we have no doubt that 
the Judicial Committee would consist partly of laymen and 
partly of bishops if an appeal from a colonial Civil Court was 
presented as a matter involving any question of theological 
doctrine. 

A Colonial bishop, therefore, to whom his clergy have sworn 
canonical obedience, has precisely the same authority and the 
same powers as an English bishop, although his mode of assert- 
ing his powers and authority is different. It has been supposed 
that the case, Long against the Bishop of Capetown, proved 
the contrary; but as we pointed out at the time that case was 
decided (Lonpon Review, Oct. 10, 1863), the real reason of Dr. 
Gray’s defeat was that he had imposed on Mr. Long a com- 
mand which that gentleman was not bound, by Church of 
England law, to obey. The Bishop summoned Mr. Long to 
an illegal synod. He laid upon him an unlawful command, 
incapable of being enforced. Ifthe command had been lawful, 
Mr. Long would have been deprived of his benefice. In the 
language of the judgment of the Judicial Committee, the 
Church in the colonies is in the same position as other religious 
bodies, in no better, but also in no worse position. A Bap- 
tist minister, for example, who contracts with the trustees of 
the chapel where he preaches to teach a iin sort of doctrine, 
must teach it or be deprived of his offiee and emoluments. 
But he is not bound to obey any pre 18 orders which — 
may be issued to him by the trustees. The civil the 
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“ Qpsar,” whose interference is dreaded and protested against 
by ultra-High Churchmen, would protect him. And, in the 
same manner, it would protect a clergyman, who has contracted 
by his oath to obey his ecclesiatical superior, and who has 
refused to do an act not authorized by the Church to which his 
bishop and himself alike belong. But the same court would 
enforce strictly all the obligations which lawfully spring from 
the engagement into which the clergyman had entered. 

It is, we think, much to be regretted that the defendants in 
the suit just concluded did not attempt to protect the sub- 
scribers to the Colonial Bishoprics Fund on the broad ground 
that Dr. Colenso had been guilty of heretical and erroneous 
teaching. We suppose that the rooted disinclination of the 
Bishop of Capetown and his friends to submit any question of 
doctrine to the consideration of a lay tribunal was the real 
reason for the abandonment of this line of action. The 
result is that, for a time, at all events, the Bishop of Natal 
remains master of the situation. Three times he has been 
attacked, and three times he has worsted his opponents. But 
only atthe first abortive trial has the question of his orthodoxy 
been raised. In the Privy Council the issue was merely as to 
the legality of Dr. Gray’s proceedings. In Chancery, again, 
the trustees studiously abstained from raising what lawyers 
call a defence ‘‘on the merits.” If, however, Dr. Gray is 
really in earnest in his desire to remove Dr. Colenso from his 
office—and there can be no doubt that he is—he must, whether 
he like it or not, proceed according to the laws of the Church of 
England. The proper course (as we have shown in former 
articles) vould be to present a petition to the Crown to investi- 
gate the charges made against the offending prelate. Her 
Majesty would then appoint a mixed commission of laymen 
and ecclesiastics, before whom the question of his heresy would 
be fairly tried. We venture to assert that nine out of every 
ten English Churchmen would be satisfied with the judgment 
which such a court would pronounce. 








RECRUITING FOR THE ARMY. 


Tue great and increasing difficulty of obtaining recruits for 
our land forces has for some years back been a source of 
anxiety to the Horse Guards and the War Office. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the condition of our soldiers is vastly 
improved as compared to what it used to be, and in spite of 
the many new warrants and orders by which their pay is 
increased, their food improved, their barracks made more 
healthy, and their time of foreign service shorter, it seems that 
year by year the number of men who “ take the shilling” is 
getting fewer and fewer. Nor is this falling-off in the can- 
didates for a military life applicable only to the new blood wanted 
to fill up vacancies in our ranks. The old soldiers-—the time- 
expired men who have served their ten years, and are entitled 
to their discharge—are, if possible, more averse to renew their 
compact with the Government than raw civilian lads are to 
make the trial of soldiering. It would, in fact, appear as if 
the more the working classes obtain the elements of a fair 
education, the less they are inclined to bind themselves to 
serve in the army, and the more anxious those who have 
already served are to cast off their chains on the very first 
opportunity they can do so. And yet the number of unem- 
ployed labourers, artisans, and others, is not diminished 
throughout the kingdom. No dweller in any large town 
needs to be told that there are thousands of “ roughs,” 
“loafers,” and other wanderers, to whom it might be 
thought that the certainty of good lodgings, plenty of 
clothing, excellent food, and a fair amount of pocket- 
money, would act as an incentive to enlist. But it is 
not so. Every employment has its drawbacks, but most 
persons would think that to an unmarried man of either the 
labouring or artisan class, the life of an English soldier is 
about as free from care as it is possible to conceive. So long 
as he obeys certain not very difficult rules, and attends to 
some not very arduous duties, he is infinitely better off than 
his friend who depends upon the labour market for his daily 
bread, and has perhaps the additional annoyance of a harsh, 
unjust, or parsimonious master, whose constant endeavour is 
to get as much possible work done for the least possible wage. 
Yet with all this, not only is it difficult to obtain recruits for 
the army, but of those who do enlist a very large percentage 
is constantly deserting, as the pages of the police Tue and Cry 
bear ample testimony. What between time-expired men 
coming home from distant colonies to take their discharge, the 
recruits who replace them having to be kept and fed for many 
months ere they are fit for duty, a large number of soldiers 
being ever deserting, and an almost equal number being 





under punishment for having deserted,—this increased and 
increasing antipathy to the service costs the British tax- 
payer something like half a million per annum, to say nothing 
of the inefficient state of our regiments both at home and 
abroad, and the discontent engendered in the ranks by the 
work of the absent being thrown upon those present for duty. 

That there must be some reason for such a state of things is 
very evident. About six months ago, a Royal Commission, of 
which Lord Dalhousie is President, was appointed to inquire into 
what could be done towards putting the recruiting service on 
a more satisfactory footing. The report of these gentlemen 
is now said to be ready, but whether it will really strike at the 
root of the evil is much to be doubted, whatever may be hoped. 
Royal Commissions are seldom practical in their suggestions, 
from the fact that the members almost invariably bring with 
them certain preconceived ideas, that the less existing regula- 
tions are interfered with the better for the public work; and it 
is to be feared that until some red-coated John Bright shakes 
up the ideas of our military authorities, things will jog on very 
much in the old way, and the efficiency of the army go from 
bad to worse, owing to the very fact of its being now impossible 
to fill our ranks with the proper number of good soldiers. 

And yet the chief reasons for this dislike to the service are 
not difficult to understand. Let us take a case in point, which 
happened but the other day, and which may serve as an 
illustration of our meaning. “ An event of some interest,” 
we are informed by a military contemporary, “took place at 
Cork on the 16th of last month.” The 1st battalion of the 13th 
Light Infantry paraded in the barrack-square for the purpose of 
receiving a handsome bugle, presented by Captain Hoban, the 
Quartermaster, on his retirement from the corps, in which he 
had done duty for upwards of thirty-five years. The services 
of this officer are given by the same paper. It seems that he 
joined the 13th regiment as a private soldier in 1831, and was 
promoted to be Quartermaster in 1855, after having. served 
twenty-four years. He has no less than six medals, having 
served in Affghanistan from 1838 to 1842 “with great gal- 
lantry.” He was present at the storming of Guznee, in 1839, 
and the forts of Footamdunah and Gooljah, in the Kohistan, in 
1840. He was also present at the several engagements in forcing 
the passes from Cabool to Jellalabad, in 1841, and in defence 
of the latter fortress in 1841-42. He was engaged in the 
general action before Jellalabad, April 7th, 1842; also aft 
Jugdulluck, September 8th, 1842; at Tazeen, September 13th, 
and at the recapture of Cabool, September 15th, 1842. When 
his regiment was ordered to the Crimea, Captain Hoban 
accompanied it, and remained before Sebastopol until its fall. 
His corps was, in 1857, on the breaking out of the great 
mutiny, sent back to India, and with it he was engaged in the 
action at Azimghur, and in all the subsequent operations in that 
district, as well as at Jugdespore. Twice mentioned in public 
despatches (by Sir Robert Sale in 1841, when he was only a 
non-commissioned officer, and by Colonel Lord Mark Kerr, in 
1858), Captain Hoban has been wounded, and, as we said 
before, wears six medals—viz., for the storming of Guznee, for 
the defence of Jellalabad, for the recapture of Cabool, for the 
fall of Sebastopol, as well as the Turkish war medal, and one 
for meritorious conduct. In the French army an officer who 
had so distinguished himself would, in thirty-five years, have 
probably attained the rank of a General of Division; inthe 
English service he retires from the appointment which he first 
obtained, that of Quartermaster, an officer whose functions ‘are 
almost purely civil, and for whom there is no promotion, 

In Captain Hoban’s career is illustrated that of the most 
fortunate soldiers who commenced their career in the ranks of 
the English army. That this gentleman must have done his 
duty well before he obtained his commission, may certainly be 
inferred from the fact that he was promoted to the rank of officer, 
and that he was mentioned in general orders by Sir Robert 
Sale in 1841, And yet he had to serve twenty-four long years 
before he was promoted to be an officer, and fourteen after he 
had been mentioned in general orders. ‘This is the first'grand 
error in similar appointments from the ranks. Aftermearly a 
quarter of a century of soldiering is it to be expected that a 
sergeant promoted to a commission can look forward te \any- 


thing but an honourable retirement from the army ? Buteven™ 
were it otherwise, of what good is advancement to a commission’ 


when a further step upwards depends upon whether the officer 


has, or has not, a certain sum of money at hiscommand? If, 
| Instead of being made Quartermaster, Captain Hoban had ° 


been appointed ensign, and had with an honourable ambition 
looked forward to obtaining the highest rank in his corps, his 
previous good conduct would have availed him nothing unless 
he could have lodged money for the purchase of his promotion 
with the regimental agents. The twenty-four yéars of good 
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conduct in the ranks would have stood him in no stead if he 
had not £6,000 to £7,000 with which to buy his Lieutenant- 
Coloneley of the 13th Light Infantry, and the veriest young 
dolt from school who could scramble through the examinations 
would, if he had the money, have passed him in the race for 
promotion. 

In an article on the subject of promotion by purchase, which 
appeared in these columns on the 8th September, we pointed 
out how useless all other army reforms would be unless this 
system, by which no poor man can possibly hold his own in 
the struggle for military advancement, was done away with. 
Captain Hoban’s career—and he is only one out of many who 
have been thus treated—is but a case in point. If the English 
army is ever tobe made popular, the men who enlist must feel 
certain that, with good conduct, a certain amount of education, 
and a fair capacity for command, their advancement to a com- 
mission, in a few years, will be next to certain. But their 
hopes must not be cut short here. Subsequent promotion, if 
they are found to be fitted for it, should be as certain as their 
first passing from the non-commissioned to the commissioned 
ranks. There is no more reason why an ensign who is fit to 
be a lieutenant, or a lieutenant who is qualified to be a captain, 
a captain who is suited to act as major, or a major capable of 
being a lieutenant-colonel, should not, in his turn, and after a 
certain amount of service, obtain those grades, than that a 
private soldier ought not to be made a corporal, or a corporal a 
sergeant, if deserving of such promotion. The only obstacle 
in the way is the system of purchase, which has long been justly 
stigmatized as a national disgrace to England. 

The falling off in our number of recruits is not likely to 
diminish, but rather the contrary. The more that education 
becomes general amongst the working classes, the less likely will 
men be to engage in a service in which there is not only little 
hope, but no possibility of advancement without a considerable 
capital. Abolish the present system, and not only will many 
of the better class of artisans who now hold aloof from the 
recruiting sergeant enter the army, but a very large class of 
young men who now look upon the “ common soldier’s ” coat 
as a mark of social degradation, gladly “ take the shilling.” 
Amongst these are the sons of professional men, of poor clergy- 
men, and others, who now indulge their propensity for a wan- 
dering life by going to the colonies as shepherds and adven- 
turers of all sorts. If we retain the system, it is very certain that 
ten years hence we shall have to import our recruits from 
abroad, in the same way that the West Indian planters do 
their field labourers. It is the purchase system which stops the 
way to all military reform, and which has made the English 
army so unpopular to all save those fortunate few who have 
money at command. [If it lasts until 1876, the probability is 
that the only Englishmen in our army will be those who have 
the good fortune to hold commissions. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tne time has gone by when the Royal Academy in London 
alone represented the interests of English art. More than a 
century has elapsed since its earliest organization, and though 
within that period it has gradually increased in wealth, num- 
bers, and individual . power, there can be no doubt that, in the 
zsthetic world, it has ceased to retain a monopoly of prestige. 
Other fraternities having the same or similar objects in view 
have sprung into existence, and among them are a few which 
derive a distinctive influence from the fact, that they have 
directed special attention to some particular branch of art which 
the parent institution has either neglected altogether, or treated 
with comparative indifference. To those who have impartially 
considered the subject, it has always been a matter of surprise 
that an Academy which calls itself expressly an Academy of 
Arts, should limit the range of its instruction and the award of 
its honours almost exclusively to the practice of oil-painting. 
The result of this disposition may be recognised in the esta- 
blishment of numerous other societies of more or less importance, 
which not only supplement the deficiencies thus occasioned, 
but, in some caves, bid fair to afford the individual arts which 
they represent a social recognition, such as it would be impossible 
otherwise to secure. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
is a case in point, and one need only read the address just 
delivered by its President, Mr. Beresford Hope, to become 
aware how many subjects of public interest exist in connection 
with the department of art which the Academy, under its 
present system, could neither entertain nor discuss. The truth 
is that an architect in actual practice must be not only an 
artist but a man of business, ard if the ideal side of his pro- 
fession is barely recognised in Trafalgar-square, its more matter- 





of-fact relations are completely ignored there. It is no wonder, 
then, that an association such as this should have found footing 
at a time when architecture had well-nigh degenerated into a 
mere antiquarian study, and when the necessity for a guild for 
the guidance and protection of its practical followers had come 
to be sincerely felt. 

Mr. Beresford Hope’s address touches on a variety of topics. 
Among them the first, and by no means tke least important, 
is the late decision of Government respecting the future 
site of the Royal Academy. After a number of proposi- 
tions made, entertained, and rejected, on both sides, it seems 
to be finally settled that the National Gallery shall remain on 
its present site, and that a portion of Burlington House gardens 
shall be given up to the Royal Academy. The latter part of 
this arrangement, however, by no means involves the destruc- 
tion of Burlington House itself, which is to be retained and 
adapted to the purposes of the new building; while the elegant 
colonnades which flank the entrance from Piccadilly will, it is 
hoped, be preserved as a specimen of eighteenth century archi- 
tecture, far purer in style than many a work which immediately 
preceded the period when they were built, and certainly of far 
nobler proportions than anything we have since raised ina 
like taste. The design of the new National Gallery, as well as 
that of the new law courts, has been submitted, as our readers 
are probably aware, to limited competition. We have so lately 
expressed our opinion on the subject of architectural competi- 
tion, that it is hardly worth while to comment afresh upon 
this step ; but it is, at least, satisfactory to find that the com- 
petitors, in an opinion so trustworthy as that of Mr. Beresford 
Hope, have been selected with care, and are worthy of the 
task before them. Happily, the days are past when an archi- 
tect’s skill was measured by the extent of his acquaintance 
with the works of Palladio and the fidelity with which he 
filched from the designs of the Renaissance masters; and 
though the turn which public taste in architecture has lately 
taken does not, indeed, promise a revival of medizval art in 
the sense contemplated by Pugin and his earliest followers, 
yet it is impossible to help admitting that the foreign element 
lately introduced in the design of buildings, whether ecclesi- 
astical or domestic, is a great improvement upon the incon- 
venient structures which, under the name or Gothic, were 
erected some twenty years ago. 

In adverting to the representation of British architecture, 
and the arts immediately associated with it, at the forthcoming 
French Exhibition, Mr. Hope mentioned that the Institute Com- 
mittee who had undertaken to arrange the details of this depart- 
ment, were disappointed to find that a space of no more than1,000 
square feet had been allotted to them for the purposes under 
Group III. The Ecclesiological Society had, however, obtained 
700 more, and by the terms on which the joint committee was 
constituted, it was proposed to throw this allotment into the 
common stock. Bat the advantages which would have arisen 
from this arrangement are reduced by the fact that the Ex- 
hibition authorities have since determined to limit the entire 
space to 1,428 feet—a decision which is the more to be regretted, 
because it was evidently an after-thought, and therefore pro- 


bably not justified by necessity. It is intended next month to 


open, at South Kensington, in the spacious range of 
lately occupied by the National Portrait Collection, a 
liminary exhibition of all architectural drawings and 
objects illustrative of the same art which are or were 
to be sent to Paris next year; and as they must n 
have been well selected, we may anticipate a very inte 
display of national taste in design. The consideration of tl 
subject no doubt led Mr. Hope to refer at greater length to a 
matter in which both English architects and amateurs are 
likely to take a more permanent interest, and that is the long- 
proposed establishment of an Architectural Museum. About 
fifteen years ago, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. G. G. Scott, and a 
number of other connoisseurs interested in the education of art- 
workmen, were at the expense of purchasing and collecting in 
various ways, a quantity of plaster casts taken from well- 
selected architectural details either in‘'England or on the Con- 
tinent. These specimens formed the nucleus of a little collection, 
which was temporarily placed in a sort of loft at Cannon-street, 
Westminster. Humble as the museum was, it attracted 
crowds of visitors, not only from the class of carvers and other 
artisans whom it was originally intended to, instruct, but also 
from the main body of architectural students in London, man 
of whom, no doubt, have since had reason to remember 
gratitude this early instructive influence on their tastes. 

As the object of the museum became better known and 
appreciated among members of the profession, contributions 
came pouring in from all sides, and at last the ing— 
always inconvenient for access—was found to be absol 
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small for what it had to hold. In this extremity, the founders 
of the undertaking had recourse to the authorities at South 
Kensington, who agreed to house the collection thus formed on 
certain conditions, which perhaps were ill-defined at first, and 
which eventually led to some little misunderstanding. _ 

Three years ago, the council of the society submitted a 
report to the Department of Science and Art on the possibility 
of forming a National Museum of Architecture. This report 
attracted some attention at the time, but the subject appears 
to have been again allowed to drop into oblivion, until lately, 
when it was finally decided on both sides that the Architectural 
Museum should be removed from Kensington. The next 
step was to find a resting-place for it elsewhere, and, with 
this end in view, the council of the society has already secured 
a site at Westminster, on which it is proposed to raise a build- 
ing of a character and dimensions suitable for the purpose. 
Two members of the council, we are told, have undertaken to 
act as honorary architects, and for the cost of the structure 
itself some £2,000 will be required. A work so important as 
this will naturally find many supporters in the profession whom 
it most concerns, but it is the art-loving public in general who 
will be expected, and not unreasonably, to contribute towards 
the undertaking. A substantial grant from Government would, 
of course, do much to assist it, and we trust it may not be 
asked forin vain. If we have a National Gallery of Painting, 
why not a National Museum of Architecture ? 

We regret that we have not space enough to follow Mr. 
Hope through the rest of his address. His remarks on the 
prizes just offered by the Institute for the best design of a 
Gothic theatre, and for the best illustrations of old St. Paul’s, 
are well worth attention. His views on the restoration of 
church architecture, while sound and correct, can hardly fail 
to conciliate both the antiquarian and the practical man, and 
all that he urges on behalf of metropolitan improvements is 
based no less on sanitary considerations than on a regard for 
what Mr. Ruskin has called the Lamp of Beauty. 








AN “AGRICULTURAL” POET. 


We learn on official authority that “ Lord Derby has granted 
a literary pension to Mr. Robert Young, as a reward for his 
literary merit, and an acknowledgment of his services as an 
historical and an agricultural poet.” From an advertisement we 
discover that the historical and agricultural poet resides in 
Londonderry, and that he is an author of thirty-four years’ 
standing, and “the last survivor of those historical bards of 
ireland who have recorded in song the actions of the intrepid 
men who fought on the side of King William III. during the 
wars of the Revolution.” A testimonial is to be got up for his 
patriotic efforts “in promoting agricultural improvement and 
mutual good will between landlord and tenant.” That the 
translator of the “Iliad” should have a fellow feeling with a 
brother poet is natural enough, and that a Tory Minister 
should encourage the native growth of Orangeism in Ireland 
does not appear singular. The present Ministry have been 
fortunate in the number of snug offices which have fallen to 
their allotment, and in the selection of an Irish Laureate there 
is evidence that the same amount of discrimination which 
selected Mr. George for a judge, has been exercised in elevating 
Mr. Young to the dignity of a stipendiary bard. Mr. Young 
would appear to possess the requisite Conservative qualifica- 
tions. He has cultivated the historic muse, and has not 
forgotten the landed interest. He suits the country gentlemen, 
the “ No Popery ” politicians who like to keep up the memory 
of the Boyne; and if we can understand the epithet “ agri- 
cultural” as applied to him, he ought to know something of 
Thorley. A man of this kind is invaluable at the present moment. 
His experience (of thirty-four years’ standing, reminding one of 
the bad leg in a notorious advertisement) is considerable. He 
has contributed by his rhymes to sustain the stupid and 
inaccessible animosities of a faction whose existence is a disgrace 
to this country. Forty pounds a year is much too little. 
Nowadays, it is impossible to be passing rich on that income; 
and surely for a genius who, combines a knowledge of history 
with a knowledge of bone-dust, it is absurdly disproportionate. 
Literature deserves encouragement, and literature of this high 


sight. Mr. Young, of Londonderry, may be as powerful in the 
Cabinet as Fletcher, of Saltoun, proposed to be in the nation. 
Mr. Disraeli, for instance, is very historical, and once or twice 
a year is agricultural, while nobody can conjecture the moment 
he may become poetical. Now that Mr. Young is, so to speak, 
attached to the Government, Mr. Disraeli should bring him 
with him the next time he goes among the farmers. They 
might not understand allusions to William III., but they are 
accustomed on such occasions to a slight bewilderment, and 
the Hibernian would act as an alterative upon the Asiatic 
mystery. For we confess it, Mr. Young is a mystery to us. 
We have read of the Miltons who think epics in provincial 
places, but Mr. Young has been in print. Whether his first 
effusion was in the poet’s corner of a newspaper, or whether his 
friends came forward and helped him to commit himself in a 
book, or whether his agricultural pursuits were sufficiently 
remunerative to enable him to pay for it himself, or 
whether there is the most sanguine publisher in the 
whole world resident in Londonderry, we are not in a position 
to state; all we can ascertain is that the “ Ulster Harmonist ” 
was issued from a house unknown to the trade, in Pump-street, 
Londonderry. “ Ulster Harmonist” is a most appropriate 
title for a collection of party verses, and the very name, “ Pump- 
street,” establishes a kind of Heliconian association, which we 
need not stop to particularize. Henceforth the locality will be 
famous. It will be linked with the name and style of an 
“agricultural poet.” Mr. Young has not condescended to 
pastorals; he has not, happily for Theocritus or Virgil, tried 
the bucolical department of verse. He is historical and agri- 
cultural. We are, we regret, to an extent in the dark as to 
the manner in which Mr. Young has yoked history and 
poetry to the plough. His complete works are not before us, 
and except for some specimens set out in the Star, we should 
at this moment be obliged to plead guilty to a charge of being 
unacquainted with his productions, but a sample of verse goes 
far to exhibit the quality of the versifier, and the samples we 
have read will fully justify our remarks. One stanza (intro- 
ducing a poem against the Reform Bill of 1832, which, strange 
to say, did not interrupt the passage of that enactment, and 
on this account it was, perhaps, that a cipher was not added 
to the amount of Mr. Young’s pension) we cannot desist from 
borrowing from our contemporary :— 


“ Rouse, rouse freemen, arouse from sleep ! 
Rally, indignant repel the invaders, 
Suffer not traitors your charters away to sweep, 
Though should a Melbourne be chief of their leaders.” 

To give the rhyme properly this beautiful verse should be 
repeated by Mr. Dion Boucicault, who would, in one of his 
Irish impersonations, be at liberty to rescue “ invaders” and 
“leaders ” from the reproach of being phonetically antagonistic ; 
but take it as it stands, is not a composition of this class worthy 
of the most exalted patronage? We have only to picture a 
gentleman capable of doing a lot of it, thirty-four years of it, 
and contributing at the same time to “ mutual good will between 
landlord and tenant,” and what more do we want for £40 per 
annum? We are almost inclined to regard the pension as 
inadequate. Mr. Tennyson could not approach Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Tennyson has a larger salary. Then Mr. Young is 
the chosen of a Conservative and affluent Minister; he is a 
Derbyite Seneschal, the Troubadour of Irish Toryism. It may 
be that the £40 per annum is only to commence with, that 
it is given rather as an incentive to Mr. Young, as a hint that 
there is more where it comes from, and that his future odes 
will not pass unnoticed or unacknowledged. The testimonial 
shows us that Mr. Young’s star is in the ascendant. The form 
which that well-deserved honour is to assume is not as yet 
settled, but the Bishop of Derry has paid two guineas towards 
it, and several of the local magnates have contributed pro- 
portionately. It is not such a bad thing to be an “ agri- 
cultural” poet, and thus reap the rewards of genius and 
patriotism in £40 a year for certain, and a tea-pot or a silver 
inkstand in perspective. We reiterate we do not believe the 
£40 a year extravagant, but when received with a testimonial 
it must be gratifying. Then Mr. Young may consider himself 
sure of a niche in the Templeof Fame. He will descend to 
posterity accredited as one whom the country delighted to 





and original order, literature which may serve not only at an 
election but in a farmyard, ought to meet with a more 
substantial recognition. That we have never seen thecollected | 
works of Mr. Young is, we suppose, our own misfortune. Lord | 
Derby of course has perused them, and has perhaps profited | 
by them. The Tory tactics in Ireland have been of acharacter | 
which would lead us to suppose that they were suggested by a 
person who had King William III. in mind and 1866 ont of 


pension. He will be noted as among the few men of letters 
who, by the exercise of a poetical and an “ agricultural” 
talent, succeeded in creating a bad feeling among his neigh- 
bours, and a consequent respect for his abilities among the 
ultra-Conservative party. Young, of Londonderry, will be 
confounded with Young of the “Night Thoughts.” It is 


hard to write seriously of a job like this, and yet the affair 
| has a serious aspect. 


To thdse who understand Ireland, who 
know the sensitiveness of the people, and the apprehensive 
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manner in which they seize a point indicating political 
bigotry, it does possess a grave as well as a ludicrous side. 
Orangeism is scarcely better than Fenianism, and here is a 
gentleman, a composer most likely of the lyrics sung at the 
festivals of the Lodges, in receipt of an income from the Prime 
Minister of England. There was a chance, a remote, almost 
impalpable chance, that a Derbyite Administration might 
successfully intrigue for a general Irish vote, but the oppor- 
tunity has been now entirely lost. By a silly act of this 
character, and by the violent declarations at the Tipperary 
election, by the demonstration to Sir Hugh Cairns in Belfast, 
and by the unmitigated imbecility of partisanship exhibited 
in one at least of the judicial appointments, our friends 
across the Channel have a means of estimating the benefits 





and consideration they are about to receive at the hands of the | 


present Government. Mr. Young may be individually insig- 
nificant. If we are to pronounce in earnest on his verses, we 
must say that they are on a level with those of the poet Close, 
and “ not on land,” as Mr. Billings remarks, could a poet be 
lower, but this makes the case infinitely worse and more 
invidious. There is positively no excuse for the scandal. Mr. 
Young is rewarded for what it should be the business of every 
one who desires well to Ireland to aid in suppressing. Mr. 
Young, in fact, and his mischievous lilting, should no more be 
applauded than the rabid reactionary stuff in the Fenian 
journals. To give him money for his nonsense, to call his 
nonsense “ literature,” and his “ historical and agricultural 
standing” deserving of a “literary pension,” is to put the 
profession of letters in about as undignified a conjunction as it 
has ever been placed in since the invention of printing. Except 


Belgians and Irishmen: the members were probably sincere 
enough in their devotion to the Pope, but they had no great 
stomach for ‘the fight, and were very quickly bowled over by 
Cialdini and his Italians. The present soldiers of the Church 
are Frenchmen, and their enthusiasm seems to be rather for 
revolutionary than sacerdotal ideas. They are stationed at 
Viterbo, and, on the day of the Venetian plébiscite, they hung 
out the Italian tricolor. But this was nothing to the conduct 
of the men on the occasion of their being called out to receive 
a flag. They expected the French colours, but, instead, the 
Pope’s white and yellow ensign was presented to them. Their 
general called upon them to swear to protect the flag, and to 
cry “Long live the Holy Father! ”—but they refused, and 
substituted the words, “Long live France! long live the 
Emperor!” They then demanded that the French colours 
should be given them, and a sergeant, who had previously 
made a complaint that they were obliged to go to mags, pro- 
duced a French flag amidst much enthusiasm. The general 
gave the Pope’s flag to the standard-bearer ; it was fired. on, 
and the officer was wounded, The ranks immediately after- 
wards broke up, and the men hurried to the general’s, honge,. 
crying “ Down with the Pope!” The state of things was so 


_ serious that the gendarmes were called out; a collision ensued 


with the Legion, and twenty-two of the gendarmes were killed, 
and several wounded. Such, at least, is the narrative given by 
a Viterbo correspondent of the Opinion Nationale, who adds 


that the Legion will probably be broken up. 


in very rare cases we do not think a pension of the kind should | 
be granted at all; in the instance of Mr. Young there is | 


literally neither rhyme nor reason for conferring one. Such a 
proceeding is not only in the worst taste, and of the worst 
policy, but it is a direct insult to the ladies and gentlemen 
whose names are on the Civil List, and an outrage upon a 
calling for which Lord Derby, who has the reputation of a 
scholar, ought to have some consideration. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THE reappearance in public of the Emperor Napoleon, at 
the review in the Bois de Boulogne, will tend in some degree 


to reassure the minds of Frenchmen, and we might add the | 
| are satisfied. They must have so much, and it does not matter 


apprehensions of Europe generally, with regard to the health 
of that potentate. The Emperor sat his horse with ease, was 
in the saddle for some hours, and galloped about with vigour 
and animation. This may not amount to proof that he is 
actually well, but it shows that he cannot be in the desperate 
state to which, for some months past, ramour has pointed. 
He is said to have looked like a man who had been ill, but 
was recovering, and it is likely enough that he begins to show 
his years. He is now turned fifty-eight, and at that time of 
life—especially when an existence of great vicissitudes, of 
strong passions, of grave responsibilities, and of hard work, 
has been passed—age becomes importunate, and will needs be 
recognised. Probably the Emperor was not as ill, even a month 
or six weeks ago, as people’s fears suggested; but that he was 
very much out of health cannot be denied. We have now 
reason to hope that his malady has taken a more favourable 
turn, and that some years of active life still remain to him. 
Even those who are opposed to his political system will 
not dehy that his withdrawal from the scene at the present 
time would add another difficulty to the complications of 
Europe. France has unquestionably derived benefit from his 
rule, and the experience of eighteen years which he now brings 
to the task of government (for he was first elected to the 
Presidentship in December, 1848, and has remained at the 
head of affairs ever since) is a possession of value, not only to 
his own country, but to the world. Though we are not 
altogether without apprehension that he contemplates some 
serious movement in 1868, it will be time enough to consider 
that when the event arrives. In the meanwhile, his continued 
existence gives additional security to France, and is therefore 
a circumstance not beneath the attention of Englishmen. 





Wuiute the Pope has been denouncing renovated Italy, and 
the progress of Liberal ideas, in his recent Allocution, the 
“ Legion ” which has been gathered together, to act as a sub- 
stitute for the Imperial troops when the latter are withdrawn, 
has beep giving a foretaste of what may be expected of it in 
the day of trial. The Legion of 1860 was chiefly composed of 





Ar the very moment that Mr. Bright is discussing the ques- 
tion of land tenure in Ireland, the Florence correspondent of 
the Paris Temps calls attention to a similar state of things in 


| Sicily, the Ireland of Italy. The disturbances in that unhappy 


island, which, according to this authority, are not yet atvan. 


end, are owing to a chronic state of agricultural pauperiem,. 
which afflicts the whole of the recent possessions of Bomba, 


“In the Abruzzi, in Apulia, in the Campagna, and in the 
larger part of Sicily,” says the correspondent, “lads of twenty 
cannot earn, do what they will, more than from seventeen ‘to. 


twenty sous. There is some exception to this statement where 
there are railway works going on; but public works will:not 





| solve the problem. The chief remedy lies in a transformation 
| of the condition of land tenure. 


An immense portion of the 
real property of the south is in a deplorable state. Some feudal 
lords, for the most part of niggardly habits, possess entire 
districts, and, provided they get a certain amount of rent, they 


to them what the soil could produce in addition. They are. 
therefore content to see fertile land devoted to pasturage, from 
which they derive very small profits.” The peasant, it is added, . 
lives like his hog. Might one not suppose that the writer was 
referring to Ireland? Yet, happily for ourselves, there are. 
some features of this dismal state of things which are not to be 
found in the sister island. The Florentine writer continues :— 
“The young men of twenty break out into brigandage from 
the misery which surrounds them. In their homesteads they 
have acquired the passions of beasts, and in their transports: of 
hatred they sometimes become cannibals. I have seen them 


shot like dogs.” 





ConTINENTAL politicians are speculating a good deal—and 
not unnaturally—on the meaning to be attached to the appoint-. 
ment of Baron von Beust to the post of Austrian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Prussia sees in that appointment a threat 
against herself, for, the Baron having been, when Saxon, 
Minister, always strongly opposed to the designs of the great 
North German Power, it is not unreasonably inferred that he 
will continue, in the wider sphere he has now entered, the 
same policy which he persistently followed in the narrower 
sphere he has quitted. Such, however, appears not to be the 
general—at least, not the universal—impression in Austria 
itself. It is there thought by many that Von Beust will be 
decently civil, though of course not very cordial, to Prussia. 
The probability is that he has not as yet matured any actual 
design with regard to the kingdom which was recently in 
conflict with his Imperial master, but that he will direct his 
energies towards developing the internal prosperity of the 
Empire, consolidating the South German Confederation, and 
preparing for the chances of the future. 





Various rumours are flying about to the effect that an allianee 
is being got up between Prussia and Russia, with a view to @ 


revival of “the Hastern question.” 
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to be true, the object would of course be to leave Russia free to 
take whatever she can get of the Turkish possessions in 
Europe, while Prussia, under cover of Russian connivance, 
would aggrandise herself in some other direction, more suited 
to her ambition. It is said that the Prussian King is in favour 
of this project, but that Bismarck is opposed to it, unless 
France could be got to join. Now, France is not very likely 
to join, unless there is some understanding about the Rhine 
provinces in the background; and although the rumours have 
a certain amount of plausibility, and are worth discussing, it 
is probable that they point rather to vague desires than to 
positive designs. Still, the prospects of Europe are somewhat 
grave, and any renewed attempt of Russia on Turkey might 
not improbably bring England into the field again. 





A curious explanation is given of some recent arbitrary 
proceedings of the new Spanish Government. A Bill for 
levying a tax on the slaves now in the colonies, framed with a 
view (as it is stated, though it is not very easy to understand the 
statement) to investigating officially the social condition of the 
coloured people, was recently passed by the Senate, but, owing 
to some accident, not by the Chamber of Deputies. The new 
Ministry have accordingly promulgated the law in the form of 
a decree, and this is said to have been the cause of the violent 
attacks on the President of the Council. We cannot say we 
wonder at those attacks. To promulgate as a law what has 
not been passed as a law, is very questionable conduct, how- 
ever good the motive. 





Tae retirement of Sir William Erle from the post of Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas will cause the deepest 
regret in every rank of the legal profession. But no one can 
complain that he should be desirous of closing a judicial career 
which has lasted for twenty-two years. By resigning office, 
moreover, before his intellectual powers have begun to wane, he 
best consults both his own reputation and the public interest. 
The Chief Justice was called to the Bar in November, 1819, 
and received a silk gown in 1834, In 1837 he entered Parlia- 
ment as the Whig member for the city of Oxford, and through- 
out the stormy contests of the next four years supported the 
tottering Government of Lord Melbourne. Upon Peel’s acces- 
sion to power, in 1841, with an immense Conservative majority, 
Mr. Erle’s prospects of promotion looked gloomy. Bat Lord 
Lyndhurst, the Conservative Chancellor, with a disregard of 
party which we could wish was more frequently practised in 
respect of judicial appointments, bestowed a judgeship in the 
Common Pleas upon him in November, 1844. Two years 
later, Sir William Erle was transferred to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, where he remained for thirteen years, associated and 
maintaining a perfect equality with men like Coleridge, 
Patteson, and Wightman. In 1859 Lord Campbell ceased to 
be Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and became 
Lord Chancellor. Sir Alexander Cockburn, then Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, was selected by Lord Palmerston to fill 
the vacancy, and Mr. Justice Erle returned to preside over the 
Court to which he had originally been appointed. It will be 
difficult, indeed, for the Solicitor-General, who is named as the 
successor of the retiring Chief, adequately to supply his place. 
For Sir William Erle belongs to a class of men who are, un- 
happily, becoming too rare. He is something more than a 
sound lawyer. He is an accomplished scholar and a courteous 
gentleman. We trust that the country may still have the 
benefit of his services in the comparatively easy position of a law 
lord. Although he is not a Conservative in politics, it is 
expected that he will be offered a peerage by the Premier. No 
man has ever more thoroughly deserved the honour, and no 


living lawyer would bring so much strength to the Supreme 
Court of Appeal. 





A weir of error has been brought to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in the case of Denis Dowling Mulcahy, one of the 
Fenian prisoners. The case will, probably, be argued towards 
the end of next term. The Court of Queen’s Bench is the 
supreme tribunal in such matters; and, in Ireland, the only 
appeal from its decision, in a criminal case, is to the House of 
Lords. In England there is an intermediate appeal to the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, but in Ireland it is not so. The 
grounds of error relied on are several, but the two following are 
the principal :—A juror to be properly qualified must be by 
Statute a person possessing certain property, and between the 
ages of twenty-one and sixty years. One of the jurors was 
challenged by the prisoner as being over sixty years. Tho 








challenge was disallowed by the Court, and the juror sworn, on 
the ground that over age was a matter of exemption, of which 
only the juror himself could take advantage, and which could 
not be used by the prisoner as an objection. In 1849, on the 
two trials of Charles Gavan Duffy, the same question was 
raised. Baron, afterwards Chief Justice Lefroy, and Judge 
Ball were on the second trial. Judges Moore and Jackson 
allowed the challenge. Between these conflicting decisions the 
Court of Queen’s Bench must determine. The second point 
is much more important in a constitutional point of view. The 
Treason Felony Act of 1848, adopting the provisions of the 
old statutes of treason, makes it necessary that there should a 
treasonable design manifested by some “ overt act,” and that 
the overt act must be set out in the indictment. In the indict- 
ment against Muleahy a number of overt acts are set out— 
among them is a general allegation that he entered into a trea- 
sonable conspiracy to depose the Queen. This was objected to 
by the prisoner’s counsel as being too vague and general, and 
upon this ground, as well as some others, they “ demurred ” to 
the indictment. The Court overruled the demurrer, and held 
the indictment sufficient. A vast body of evidence was 
admitted at the trial, under the general allegation of con- 
spiracy, and the prisoner was convicted. Two questions now 
arise. First—Whether a general statement of a conspiracy, 
supposing it stood alone, is a sufficient compliance with the 
requirements of the Act, directing that the acts relied on should 
be stated in the indictment? Secondly—Whether, even if 
this general allegation be in itself bad, this is sufficient to 
vitiate the whole indictment, which in other parts contained 
statements of overt acts admitted to be properly and sufficiently 
described. These questions involve the nicest points, both in 
the law of treason and criminal pleading. Before bringing the 
writ of error, the opinion of Sir Fitzroy Kelly was taken. 
Both he and the Irish counsel for the prisoner have given a 
very confident opinion upon these two points. The same 
points arise in the case of almost all the other prisoners. If 
they are ruled in favour of Mulcahy, the decision will vir- 
tually quash the other convictions. 


i 


In a lengthy case that came, last week, before the Wolver- 
hampton County Court, the public were initiated into some 
of the unattractive mysteries through which prize-fighters have 
to pass, prior to their public performances. It appeared from 
the testimony of Ebenezer Hicken, “Champion of the Light 
Weights,” and his trainer, Moseley, that the dietary of these 
interesting creatures, when in training, is as follows :—A glass 
of sherry with a new-laid egg before the early morning walk ; 
a steak cut from a leg of mutton and tea for breakfast; a glass 
of ale and dry toast, with tea, for tea (a combination sufficient 
to disarrange the stomach of an ostrich); and a glass of ale and 
dried toast for supper. Between these repasts the prize-fighter 
had to walk several miles in company with his trainer, whose 
duty it was to prevent his charge from tippling at public-houses, 
and to rub him down and put him to bed when he returned 
home. It appeared that it was usually the custom for a 
publican to give gratuitous board and lodging to the prize- 
fighter in training, in return for the custom that he brought to 
the house. It also appeared that it was the custom of prize- 
fighters to engage “ roughs” who should attend them in their 
fight and “see all fair;” and that “the man who had the 
greatest number of roughs had the best chance of winning.” 
This was the ingenuous testimony of Mr. John Hall, himself a 
prize-fighter, who confessed that he had more than once fought 
to lose, “because he got more by losing than he should have 
done by winning; ” and it appeared that in this honest gentle- 
man’s prize-fight with Mick the Grecian, five or six borough 
policemen who came to put a stop to the encounter, were taken 
into a public-house and treated with ale until the fight was 
finished. Mr. Hall also said that, for want of a proper band 
of roughs, he had once lost a prize-fight; and that for providing 
these necessary ingredients for Mr. Hicken’s contest, that 
gentleman had given him £4. We commend these facts to the 
notice of the patrons of “ the noble art.” 








LiverrooL must mend its manners. The crowded parts of 
all large towns are bad enough, but Liverpool beats them 
hollow. In 1864, though it contained only 1-44th of the 
population, it had one-seventh of the drunken cases in all 
England and Wales. It shows one case of drunkenness for 
every 33 of the population, while Birmingham, whith is not 
over nice in this regard, shows only one in every 232. It is 
the worst of all our seaport towns, beating even South Shields. 
But is not this partly owing to the fact’ that it is the most 
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densely populated of our great towns, having 94 per acre, while 
London has only 39, Birmingham, 42, and Manchester, 80 ? 





A cass will shortly be argued before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, involving the question whether a passenger has the 
right to remove the pipe or cigar from the mouth or hand 
of a traveller who is smoking against the rules, and to 
the annoyance of his fellow-passengers. A case of the kind 
occurred some time ago on the South-Western Railway, and 
an action was brought by the smoking passenger against a 
gentleman who, on his refusing to put out his cigar, put it 
out for him by knocking it out of his mouth. The jury found 
for the defendant. On motion before the Court in Banco either 
for a new trial or for judgment non obstante veredicto, the Lord 
Chief Justice is reported to have said that it is a very serious 
question whether, when a smoker has been requested by his 
fellow-passengers to cease smoking, and has refused to do so, 
they are not entitled to take the cigar from him. His lord- 
ship is further reported to have suggested that his blowing the 
smoke of his cigar in the face of a fellow-passenger might be 
considered an assault. When will railway directors remove all 
occasion for these scandals by attaching smoking-carriages to 
each trainP All excuse for breach of the bye-laws would then 
be taken away, and violent collisions be avoided. 





Tue fire at Quebec has destroyed 55 streets, 2,500 houses, 
and £600,000 worth of property, and has rendered houseless 
20,000 persons, almost wholly of the artisan class, who thrive 
in summer, and get through the winter as they can, which is 
not very well in the best of times, and which this winter will 
be very badly, or not at all, unless a strong effort is made to 
raise money for their relief. The Mayor of Quebec has appealed 
to the generous-hearted of all countries for help. For the 
present, the sufferers find refuge in the undestroyed portions of 
the city, in the surrounding parishes, and in the public build- 
ings, where food is daily distributed to them. But in some of 
these places they are overcrowded to a degree perilous to 
morality and health. In a few days, however, Quebec will be 
covered with the snows of a long and rigorous winter, whose 
frost will be more fatal than fire itself. Under these circum- 
stances a committee has been formed at the Mansion House to 
raise funds for the relief of the burnt-out Canadians, and 
money enough has come in to enable the committee to send 
instant relief to Quebec. This is done by means of the Atlantic 
Cable ; so that money paid in London to-day may be distributed 
in Quebec to-morrow, by authorizing the Mayor to draw upon 
some banker there. The Anglo-American Telegraph Company 
have placed this facility gratuitously at the service of the 
committee. 





Dr. Mannine lays aside the crozier for a moment to 
add his College reminiscences to those of Lord Houghton, with 
regard to the deputation from the Cambridge Union which, 
about forty years ago, went over to the Oxford Union to prove 
to them that Shelley was a greater poet than Byron. His 
letter to the Pall Mall Gazette is’ due to the statement of 
** Bocardo,” in a letter to the same journal to the effect that, 
at the discussion, in which Oxford fared so. badly, ‘“ Manning, 
who in truth had brought this shame upon us—for I think it 
was he who invited the Cambridge deputation—fought gallantly 
to cover our rear guard, but what could he do alone?” The 
Archbishop says:—*“I have read ‘ Bocardo’s’ letter about the 
debate on Shelley’s merits at Oxford, and can confirm your 
correspondent’s recollection in most points by my own. Never- 
theless, I do not believe that .I was guilty of the rashness of 
throwing the javelin over the Cam. It was, I think, a passage 
of arms got up by the Eton men of the two Unions. My 
share, if any, was only as a member of the august committee 
of the green baize table. I can, however, well remember the 
irruption of the three Cambridge orators. We Oxford men 
were precise, orderly, and morbidly afraid of excess in word or 
manner. The Cambridge oratory came in like a flood into a 
millpond. Both Monckton Milnes and Henry Hallam took us 
aback by the boldness and freedom of their manner. But I 
remember the effect of Sunderland’s declamation and action to 
this day. It had never been seen or heard before among us; 
we cowered like birds and ran like sheep, I-was reminding 
the other day the Secretary of the India Board of the damage 
he did me. He was my private tutor, and was terrifically 
sitting right opposite to me. I had just rownded a_ period 
when I saw him make, as I believed in my agony, a sign of 
contempt which all but brought me down. I acknowledge 








that we were utterly routed. Lord Houghton’s beautiful 
reviving of those old days has in it something fragrant and 
sweet, and brings back old faces and old friendships very dear 
as life is drawing to its close.” 





Mr. Jacos Sniper, the inventor of the English breechloader, 
was buried last week, and a secret of some worth it would 
appear has passed out of the world with him. The Rev. OC. 
W. Denison, in the course of his funeral oration, said that, only 
a few hours before his death, Mr. Snider informed a friend at 
his bedside that he had a new secret with regard to a great 
principle of national defence more important than any he had 
yet discovered. ‘“ I will tell you the secret to-morrow,” he said, 
“when you call to see me.” When the friend came the next 
day, Mr. Snider was dead. It is not always that the British 
Government manages matters so cleverly as in this instance. 
The general result of its ill-treatment of inventors is, that they 
carry their secrets to other Powers. But our War Office has 
so effectually crushed poor Mr. Snider, that while it has 
lost the benefit of his secret it has prevented any other country 
from obtaining it. 





A TRIVIAL incident occurred last Friday evening at Mellon’s 
Concerts, singularly confirming what we said in an article 
on “* Goosing’ a Play,” with regard to the duties of an 
audience. A singer was warmly applauded for one of his 
songs. He came forward and bowed his thanks; when loud 
cries of encore (not unmingled with dissent) were raised, to 
which he yielded. While he was waiting for the prelude, one 
or two persons faintly hissed, probably by way of protest 
against the repetition of the song. The singer immediately 
turned, and, pointing in their diréction, said angrily,—* There 
is some one hooting (or goosing?) in that corner; who is 
it hooting there?” Mr. Mellon here interposed something 
which did not mollify the gentleman performing, who called out 
more angrily than before,—“ If you want to hiss, do not hide 
yourself, but come up here and hiss.” Now, this artist forgot 
himself quite as much as the dissentient, who should have sub- 
mitted to the will of the majority. It is quite a new notion for 
public performers to challenge the right of disapproval. Had 
the malcontents applauded while the majority hissed they would 
have done right; but as they hissed while all applauded they 
were wrong. The audience, and the audience only, have a right 
to put down any dissent from their decision ; and when a singer 
or actor attempts any sort of terrorism, he strangely forgets 
his position with the public. 





Tux Carmarthen and Cardigan Railway seems. likely soon 
to displace the London, Chatham, and Dover from the pro- 
minent position which that company at present occupies im 
public estimation. The newly-elected board of directors of the 
Welsh railway have discovered that Lloyds’ bonds of the com- 
pany have recently changed hands, and that £200,000 worth 
of these securities, now in the hands of the public, are a 
duplicate issue. The directors also state their belief that a 
very large amount of the bonds have been issued without 
proper consideration. If persons connected with railways can 
do this sort of thing with impunity, we fear the usual paths of 
crime will be deserted, and that pocket-picking will give way to 
railway financing. The change from one of these professions 
to the other can scarcely now be attended with any of those 
difficulties which might formerly have beset it, so close does 
the connection seem between the two branches of industry. 





Tux coming winter promises to he very prolific in anecdotes 
and tales respecting the liquidation of public companies. In 
every direction stories are told of “the most unmitigated 
swindling,” and nearly every shareholder who is called on to 
contribute to any defunct concern, seems to have come back 
from his holiday determined to “ fight to the bitter end” rather 
than pay one penny of what he is asked for. No gentleman 
who was ever known directly or indirectly to be a “ promoter’ 
of companies, would be wise to show himself anywhere east of 
St. Paul’s, for he would be sure to meet of his former 
victims, and the latter are very bitter against those who made 
money by their misfortunes. But for official liquidators, 
accountants, solicitors, and Chancery barristers, a monetary 
millennium has arrived. If the many shareholders lost 
the few City professionals are in a fair way of m 
fortunes. It is said that in a certain firm of City ac 
the partners, three in number, divided for the past q 
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less than £5,000, whereas, twelve months ago, as many hundreds 
would have been thought an excellent profit for the three 
months. It is the same with many of the City solicitors 
firms who “got on the groove” of liquidation business, and 
who, by “making matters pleasant” with accountants and 
others, are in the full swing of this most profitable kind of 
work. 








Ir would appear that the Ritualistic movement in the 
English Church is already bearing the fruit which its adver- 
saries have always foretold it would bring forth. During the 
last three months, no less than five clergymen in full Anglican 
orders, and all belonging to the ultra-High Church school, 
have given up their respective livings or curacies, and have been 
formally received into the Roman Church. The names of 
these gentlemen are—Gurdon, who held a living in the county | 


of Norfolk ; Dove-Dove, formerly curate at St. George’s-in-the- | 5¢@s0 ; 

_M Magdalene’s, Munster- | legitimate drama—in the guise of Mr. Phelps; and we had him 
ear pci aha, os taecaicet a edad ts Wi as set to music by Gounod and Weber at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
_ twice within the last week. He is in each case accompanied by 


| a trombone, the sympathetic agitation of that lugubrious instru- 


square; O’Brien, who was incumbent of a parish in Wiltshire ; 
Dewar, who was vicar of Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire; and 
Dawson, who had acuracy in the West of England. With the ex- 


ception of the last-named, all these gentlemen have been ten years | 


and upwards clergymen of the Established Church. At Oxford 
there is also a strong movement in the same direction; one 
B.A. and four undergraduates have “gone over” within the 
last few weeks. Three of these gentlemen belong to Balliol, 
and one to Trinity ; all were enthusiastic members of the most 
* advanced” Ritualistic school. 





Tue Huntley Express “ omitted an interesting incident from 
its notice of the Royal visit last week.” It appears the Queen, 
on her return from a quarter named “ Paradise,” did not put 
up at the “ Kildrummery Inn,” to the great disappointment of 
a crowd of expectant yokels. A Mrs. Shanks lives in the 
locality, and to Shanks her Majesty despatched a Royal Com- 
mission for the loan of a kettle. There appears to have been 
evidence that the Queen drank tea made with water out of this 
identical kettle, and “ Mrs. Shanks has a kind of daily levee in 
her kitchen, showing off the kettle to curious visitors.” We 
can imagine the pride of the Shanks family on every occasion 
that this kettle is put in requisition, or perhaps they have 
placed it reverentially apart—with the Bible—from the rest of 
the culinary furniture. The snob in humble life is after all as 
bad as the snob of greater pretensions. Imagine the troop of 
fools coming to stare at the kettle, and probably getting up 
excursions to view it! 





We have heard a rather good story of Bismarck. He is 
said to be partial to brandy, and before leaving Berlin 
for the seat of war a little son of his asked him how long he 
was to be away. He replied that he did not know. There- 
upon a servant came in to inquire how many bottles of cognac 
were to be packed up in the Count’s luggage. ‘“ Twenty-four,” 
was the answer. “Ah, papa,” cried out the “ terrible infant,” 
now I know how long you are to be from home—twenty-four 

ays.” 





In a recent number of the Lonpon Review (Sept. 15) we 
maintained the necessity of a system of education for the 
people at large, which should be, in some degree compulsory, 
but expressly repudiating any desire that it should be modelled 
upon the Prussian system. An allusion by Mr. Bright, in his 
speech at Glasgow, to the case of a cabman and his eleven 
children being in a state of helpless poverty and ignorance, under 
the shadow of Windsor Castle, provides us with a sample of 
the class of circumstances in which, according to our view, it 
should be justifiable to compel parents to educate their children. 
It turns out, upon investigation, made at the instance of the 
Bishop of Oxford, that the case mentioned by Mr. Bright does 
exist, but that it cannot be cited as a reproach to the gentry 
or clergy of the neighbourhood, nor be regarded as a sample of 
the labouring classes in the southern part of this island. The 
late Vicar of Cranborne and the present, bear testimony to the 
fact that, both by themselves and by others, every effort was 
made to induce the father of this family to send his children 
to school, but in vain. It is precisely in such a case as this 
that it is, not only the right, but the duty, of the State to 
compel a parent to fulfil his obligations towards his children. 
A man has no more right ‘to\quarter his offspring in the 
county prison than in the parish workhouse; and if his neglect 
to educate them tends, as it does, to throw the burden of their 
support, as criminals, upon the public; it seems absurd to 


apply the term tyrannical toa law which should prevent him 
from doing so. 





WE cannot too strongly condemn the appeal for help which 
the Committee of the Eyre Defence Fund is sending round to 
the commanding officers of volunteer regiments. The thing is 
ridiculous, and may be mischievous. What have the volun- 
teers, as a body, to do with Mr. Eyre or his accusers? There 
is possibly some miserable notion in the mind of the Defence 
Committee that because volunteers were shot down by blacks 
in Jamaica, volunteers in England, out of esprit de corps, will 
stand by Mr. Eyre for doing what was equally illegal in 
hanging Mr. Gordon. 





Tur Devil is having a very extensive theatrical ran this 
season. He appears nightly at Drury Lane—the home of the 


ment and a muffled pattering of the drum being of great 
assistance in‘ promoting a sense of the diabolical. He affects 
red clothes as indicative of the element under his especial 
patronage, and inspires Mr. Phelps to move his hands as if 
they were claws. But why is his tail omitted? There was an 
actor, named King, who made a point in Mephistopheles by 
tucking up this appendage gracefully. In the growing taste 
for realism, we are surprised that managers will not give the 
devil his due—and his tail. 





WE find that we were wrong last week in giving the Jamaica 
Committee the benefit of Mr. S. C. Hall’s countenance. The 
weight of that literary reputation has been thrown into the 
scale of the Eyre Defence Fund. 





Letters from Lyons state that a great number of the silk- 
weavers have determined to leave that town, and emigrate to 
the United States. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OxFrorD. 


We all know the grim controversy between two of our 
northern rivers :— 
“Tweed said to Till, 

‘ What gars ye rin sae still?’ 

Till said to Tweed, 

‘Though ye rin wi’ speed, 
And I rin slaw, 

Yet, for ae man ye droun, . 
I droun twa!’ ” 


One might almost ask the question whether there is some such 
melancholy rivalry between the Isis and the Cam. We seem 
to hear only too often, from one University or the other, that 
a life has been lost, either in bathing or boating, on one of 
these two streams. Ere now, we have had to lament the 
death of one who, after a brilliant academical course, was 
beginning a new career of great promise; now we mourn for 
the sudden decease of a still younger man at the prosperous 
beginning of his college life. New College feels deeply the 
untimely loss of her young scholar, Mr. Bradley; indeed, the 
catastrophe has cast a general gloom over the University. 

The October term opens with the old-established in-college 
rivalry of “scratch fours.” A short course has to be rowed 
over, and no previous training is adopted by the competitors, 
who are formed into their various crews by lot; each boat 
being liable to be composed of most heterogeneous elements, 
perhaps only a single practised oarsman being in it, while the 
remainder of the crew may exhibit more or less of unskilful- 
ness. In one of these college races Mr. Bradley was rowing, 
when his boat was upset by one of the crew “ catching a crab.” 
After this fact, the sequence of events is not easily traced 
through the confusion which always follows an accident. It 
seems that the deceased was not altogether unable to swim, 
although he had not much confidence in his powers. He 
appears to have been seen clinging to the boat and announcing 
his own safety, and then follows a scene of, confusion—punts 
hurrying to the spot ; a sailing-boat attempting to cut in and 
pick him up; a bold swimmer endeavouring to support him as 





far as the shore, and being himself exhausted by the benumb- 
ing cold of the water and forced to float down alone to a lower 
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point of the bank. After which, nothing more is seen of poor 
Mr. Bradley, till, after many efforts to recover him by diving, 
the drags at last bring him to the surface, three-quarters of an 
hour after the accident. The actual spot was nearly opposite 
Saunder’s Bridge, which, as our Oxford readers know, is on 
the Berkshire side of the river, not far below the mouth of the 
Cherwell. A few yards off stands a post made to hold a cork 
life-buoy and a line ; but whether the apparatus was in its place, 
or whether it was overlooked in the flurry, is the point upon 
which opinions differ. It is impossible not to feel that this 
was an accident which might have been averted by the proper 
use of the life-buoy; but it is, of course, one thing to say this 
while coolly discussing the event, and quite a different thing to 
fetch and use one at a moment’s notice in the midst of an 
eager crowd. 

Such occurrences, besides the sad thoughts which they bring 
in their train, act always as a stimulus to every suggestion for 
the prevention of similar ones for the future. Therefore we 
are not astonished that so many have taken up their parable in 
the newspapers, and have insisted on the necessity of University 
men being able to swim; comparing the melancholy register 
from Oxford and Cambridge with the immunity from such 
disasters which Eton has enjoyed for the space of twenty-six 
years. The Etonian who is unable to swim is marked down 
on the “ Non Nant ” list, from which it is his emulation and the 
waterman’s pecuniary interest that he should be promoted as 
speedily as possible. The question, then, is naturally asked, 
“ Cannot the power to swim be made an indispensable requi- 
site in the Universities, before any one is allowed to go on the 
water?” ‘To carry out such a piece of school discipline, which 
shall be binding on the whole University, is plainly imprac- 
ticable; the proctorial system cannot be extended to an 
espionage of the Isis and Cherwell. No doubt the O. U. B.C. 
and the captains of college-eights might pass the rule, if they 
chose, that no one should be eligible to row in a race who had 
not a swimming-certificate. But it is not the racing-crews who 
encounter the greatest dangers. Not only is it very rare for 
racing-boats to upset, but we believe that till this term no fatal 
accident has ever taken place under such circumstances, although 
we can remember one case of seventeen men in the water toge- 
ther from a collision. The man who really runs most risk is 
the non-swimmer, who goes out alone in a cranky “ whiff” 
or narrow “ canoe,” and who makes his way up the Cherwell, 
or below Iffley Lock. His case—the most dangerous of all— 
cannot be touched by the authorities, unless they can find 
means to prohibit any boat being let on hire except upon the 
production of a certificate; and this interference with the 
liberty of the subject is not likely to be attempted. But if 
college captains would pass a prohibitive rule, no doubt the 
effect would be felt, and many men would learn to swim who 
saw the chance of a place in their own boat open to them if 
that task was once achieved. And this tendency could doubt- 
less be strengthened by the University if they would do some- 
thing towards the support and maintenance of proper bathing- 


, places, attended by efficient teachers of swimming. But such 


places would have to be more accessible and more attractive 
than Parsons’ Pleasure, the dirty, or Sandford, the distant and 
dangerous. 

The papers have not hesitated to make capital of the fact 
that four of the junior members of the University, one of them 
a B.A. of high honours, have been received this term into com- 
munion with the Church of Rome—a fifth having joined it 
during the vacation. The fact that Balliol owns a full 
share of these young ‘verts has given the signal for a 
long howl to be uttered in certain quarters at that 
Society, which is described as having “openly advertised 
for Roman Catholic students,” and as having permitted 
the restoration on the College books of the name of a 
late scholar, who is now an active member of his new com- 
munion and a well-known controversial reviewer. Whether 
Balliol is sufficiently hard-up at present to have to advertise 
for students is best known to those who know Oxford best: 
we must add also that Balliol does not enjoy a monopoly of 
undergraduates of this persuasion ; and whether the restoration 
of the name on the College books confers much academical 
status on a gentleman, whose degree and vote depends upon his 
signing his adherence to the Thirty-nine Articles, is still easier 


to see. Butet us grant that he might sign the Articles, salvd | 


conscientid, upon some “non-natural” interpretation; yet 
when he had done that there remain the three articles of the 
Thirty-sixth Canon, to sign which would be, we suppose, to 
bring down upon himself nothing short of excommunication. 
However, here stands the fact. These ’verts have “ gone over,” 
and one of them prints and publishes a letter to a college friend, 
assuring him that according to his own principles he ought to 








“go over” too. Rumour also adds that there are a few more 
ready to follow. This is not the place to discuss or pass any 
opinion upon either the theological or the intellectual aspect of 
these withdrawals. But, while abstaining from personal com- 
ment, it falls within our province to quote the expressed views 
of others. It will be well understood that the phrases with 
which the announcement is greeted are widely different. To 
one set the act is simply “shocking;” to another it is com- 
mendable as an instance of “ independence ;” others with more 
plausibility deplore it as a distinct surrender of intellectual 
freedom; while there are not a few who, removing the 
question of theological bias altogether, earnestly regret such an 


‘irretrievable step being taken at a time of life which is with 


most active minds a transition period, fit for a process rather 
than a result. But they like to assign the causes which have 
led to such a step. They seem to sum them up as two, 
Ritualism and Rationalism. Those who rather incline to 
Protestant sympathies regard these secessions as the natural 
fruit of incense, and chasubles, and high Eucharistic doctrine; 
they regard not a few of the professed High Churchmen among 
the seniors as dangerous guides who lead their followers to the 
borders of Romanism, and while they keep on the safe side, at 
present, themselves, they are responsible for the bolder step of 
their younger and more impulsive friends. To others the 
movement appears the inevitable reaction from the scepticism 
and latitude of thought, which, although wide-spread enough, 
has a few especial apostles among Oxford men. Unsettled by 
suggested doubts and repelled by the coldness of an elaborate 
scepticism, these young men, they tell us, seek some standing 
ground, and persuade themselves that they have found it in 
the authority of an infallible Church. 

It has been our lot in this week’s letter to announce no 
pleasant tidings. Indeed, as we write, the Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, Dr. Shirley, is in so precarious a state 
that his friends feel they can hardly overstate their anxiety on 
his account. His lectures had been withdrawn since the 
beginning of the term on account of his ill health; but a suc- 
cession of relapses, after an apparent improvement, has left 
him far worse than before. Such anxieties, coupled with our 
recent losses, tend certainly to sadden the beginning of our 
October term, which, to some minds, has always a touch of 
sadness, as being mixed up with shortening days, and drifts of 
dead leaves, and banks of river-mist. What shall we do to 
compensate for our inability to head this communication with 
the celebrated “ Incipit feliciter” ? Shall we diffuse a mellow 
glow over our closing sentences by introducing into them the 
beaming contentment with which the Churchman hails our 
temporary salvation in the possession of a Conservative Vice- 
Chancellor, and a successful return of Conservative members 
to the Hebdomadal Council? We will just record the fact, 
and, suspending for the moment our own valuation of the 
situation, we meekly say, as we ought in the case of all uncer- 
tainties—feliciter vortat Academiz Oxoniensi. 








FINE ARTS. 


(a 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


A winter season for the fine arts has been felt to be more and 
more a necessity for the last three or four years ; the great public 
in these days are so easily enabled to visit the metropolis, and the 
general taste for art has so spread, that in spite of smoke and 
fog exhibitions of pictures have to be provided for the winter 
months, and if the sun does not shine the gas can supply its 
place. No doubt, we have chiefly to thank “the commercial 
element” for the pleasure that these exhibitions bring us ; indeed, 
we are disposed to regard the picture-dealers’ collections as. the 
most important in the art pase of view. Those which are en’ 


under the management of the artists are made up os 
sketches and studies, except that of the General iibition Soe 
which is very wisely not restricted to these forms. Of the exhibi- 
tions managed by the picture-dealers, Mr. Gambart’s, at the French 
Gallery, was for several years the first in rank, as it was su 

by some of the Academicians and other artists of ae 
who were requested to contribute cabinet works suited to this 
gallery. Last winter Mr. Wallis, who had, we believe, been 


concerned in the same enterprise, ventured upon an ex 


on a much larger scale in opening an exhibition at the 8 

Gallery, and, as it proved with a success in every way such as the 
excellence of the pictures deserved. Now, as we shall have to 
show in noticing these two exhibitions, both haveadvanced in every 
respect, and Mr. Wallis has really rendered great service to art-by 
obtaining some rather remarkable examples of French and 

schools, as well as many excellent works by our own painters. ° 


McClean’s collection also deserves to be mentioned with those of 
Mr. Flaton and Mr. Cox.as affording the public the o 


| seeing many interesting pictures, some of which are by the 
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ists of our school. Thus, the dealers must have their share of 
rane and es the cry of “filthy lucre,” their 
spirit and enterprise undoubtedly do and have done a great deal 
for art and artists. age é 

The two water-colour societies have for several winters arranged 
exhibitions of sketches and studies, that of the Institute is already 
opened, and it seems to show the growing importance of the winter 
exhibition in the fact that so many of the works are highly-finished 
drawings. The same thing will probably be found to be the case 
with the works contributed by the members of the old Society, 
when they make their appearance. Thus we may anticipate the 
adoption of a winter exhibition in every respect equal in import- 
ance to the grand display of the summer, and none will surely 
regret this result. It should, however, not be overlooked that the 
interest which attaches to sketches and studies is so distinct that 
there is no reason why they should be permitted to disappear in 
the effort to make these winter exhibitions more attractive. No 
one, we imagine, can be supposed to be so obtuse as not to 
perceive when an artist means to be elaborate and when he chooses 
to leave his work precisely as it first came off the brush with all 
the charm and freshness of a first thought and the stamp of that 
truth which is only expressed on the spur of the moment, when the 
mind and the eye are vividly impressed. It frequently happens, 
indeed, that we find the highly-worked pictures have suffered from 
too much art, and lost the naturalness of the first sketch. Probably, 
the best form of exhibition, especially if the art education of the 
people is of any consideration, is that which includes sketches and 
iation with the most finished works. 

We have, however, to notice in these exhibitions of sketches by 
the water-colour painters a propensity to furnish, not so much 
sketches and studies, as scraps of landscape, generally very much 
exaggerated either as to picturesque composition or effects of 
colour, which can only be regarded as pretty conceits by the artist, 
suitable for fire-screens and young ladies’ albums. No good can 
possibly come out of works of this trifling and extremely artificial 
nature, and if the artists, in their own galleries, do not keep guard 
against these stock commodities of the picture-dealer, they will 
soon have the mortification of seeing their sketches lose their 
interest. 

The Exhibition of the so-called Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours abounds in sketches and finished pictures, but there are 
comparatively few works that can be considered as “studies,” in 
the full sense of the term. Take, for example, Mr. Rowbotham’s 
“ Study on the Beach at Broadstairs” (9)—to look at these smoothly 
touched rocks and daintily-woven seaweed, one would suppose the 
coast was made of velvet cushions, instead of being iron-bound. 
Or, if we look at another picture, in which forest scenery is sup- 

ed to have been closely studied—Mr.Whymper'’s “ Carrying 

rk” (93), a large and really considerable work—we must refuse 
to accept all this extremely mannered touching off of twigs and 
leaves as either truth in general or truth in detail. One more 
example of mannerism may be pointed out in a different kind of 
work in Mr. Tidey’s “Gate-keeper” (111)—a little boy or girl, it 
is impossible to decide which, supposed to be a real native caught 
in the rustic solitudes of some part of the British Isles, but if so, as 
foreign to our country birds as a red-legged partridge. In this picture, 
such is the obstinate habit of the painter’s hand, that we cannot 
discover the slightest obedience to the lines of beauty and grace 
with which Nature moulds her children; every touch is stiff, 
straight, and angular, and the whole, instead of being rustic and 
natural, is preposterously artificial and sickly to the last degree in 
its sentiment of country naturalness. Mr. Absolon is another 
offender in art of this description, as we may remark in his “ The 
Reverie” (437)—a sort of Dresden-china shepherdess on paper. 
Now, we know perfectly well that each of these artists is an 
able painter, and when he makes up his mind to shut out his own 
commonplace, and bestow real thought and study on a work, 
he produces something far higher in art. 
“Boats at Ventnor” is a sketch of far more interest, so of Mr. 


Whymper’s “ Haymakers,’ and Mr. Absolon’s “ Fish-girl of | 


Dieppe.” Several coast scenes by Mr. J. G. Philp show a similar 
re Ban to treat the natural landscape as something that is not 
to be studied, but to be transformed into a paraphrased version of 
the great book with a colouring which is proposed as more agree- 
able to the eye. We lament these errors in clever painters as we 
do the spoiling of many of the kindly fruits of the earth in the 
cooking. If we compare the pictures of the same scenery by two 
different artists, as, for example, Mr. Philp and Mr. Mogford, or 
Mr. W.W. Deane and Mr. Leitch in Italian views, it becomes impos- 
sible to reconcile the varying versions of the same truths, simply 
because the one relator persists in giving it a colouring of his own. 
No doubt artistic treatment is a high and an indispensable quality, 
a it may “w eget te to excess till it becomes the height 
commonplace. small drawing, very highly-finished, by Mr. 
Leitch (229), “ Brook near Home,” has all the sesventiedaa Vicaunte 
of Claude. In the figure-subjects of the Exhibition the same terrible 
facility is to be observed, as in Mr. Corbould’s “ Joseph making 
himself known to his Brethren” (74), Mr. Warren’s “ Group in an 
Egyptian Bath,” Mr. Guido Bach’s “ Hylas” (347), and “ The 
Fisher” (419), or Mr. Absolon’s “ Prince Charles Edward with 
Malcolm Macleod ” (382). The sketch, it should be remembered 
never fails to display the weak points of an artist, as well as his 
strong points if he have them, and for this reason it is @ more 
severe hom —_ it —_ to be considered, 
Some of the rather reckless contributions to the present Exhibitio 
of the Iastitute. In all fairness, however, it tear be said that 
4 





there will be found some pictures by those artists to whom we have 
alluded, which are, in every respect, worthy of commendation. 
Mr. Warren has an admirable study of an Abyssinian, and 
some good figures for his finished pictures of the “Sermon on 
the Mount” and “Rebekah at the Well”; and Mr. Guido 
Bach has one or two very picturesque groups of figures, espe- 
cially that of Italian nts watching a procession of priests 
from a church porch. In landscape, after all that has been 
done by realistic painters like Mr. Edmund Warren, there is 
perhaps nothing in the Exhibition which is more just as to 
general effect and keeping, and more true in its poetic view of 
natural beauty, than Mr. Aaron Penley’s fine landscapes, Butter- 
mere (255) and (342) Llyn of Cwm-Fynnon, one of the great Welsh 
lakes, which the catalogue tells was painted on the spot, and there- 
fore assures us that this eminent artist of the older school is stil 
an ardent student of Nature. He seeks his lessons in the right 
path, and some of our younger painters would do well to seelt 
theirs in these admirable studies. 

Mr. Carl Werner is an artist of too marked a power to escape 
notice for his remarkable Eastern studies—remarkable, strange to 
say, for extraordinary fidelity in everything but that which we 
associate with the East—romance and fancy. His drawings are 
like stereotypes in colour, and while we feel they must be arm | 
yet it is impossible to enjoy them fully, because all the most triv 
details are thrust upon the eye to the destruction of the general 
effect with which Eastern scenes impress us more than any. The 
great precision of works of these pictures gives them a curious 
interest, and they undoubtedly claim a high place in topographical 
art. That it is possible to be less minute as to facts, and yet more 
true in representation, will be admitted when we look at the views 
of Venice by Mr. W. W. Deane, or that admirable interior of the 
doorway of the Church of St. Maclon, at Rouen (334), in which the 
artist has so exactly caught the feeling that overpowers us at 
entering some of these sombre temples of Gothic art. Nothing 
shows better the distinction between an architectural picture of an 
interior and an artist’s view of the same place; the one gives us the 
building, the other its meaning—the religio loc. 

We may conclude our critical notice of the Exhibition by merely 
naming some of the more interesting pictures, which our limits 
will not permit of describing—as (25) The Lugwy, by Mr. Deane ; 
(29) Isola Bella, by Mr. Leitch ; (56) Menaggio, by Mr. Vacher ; 
(65) Study of Rocks, by Mr. M‘Kewan, and The Cemetery at 
Smyrna (52); (83 and 100) The Artist’s Studio, by Mr. Haghe ; 
(133) Christmas Time, and (528) Boys Bathing, by Mr. W. L. 
Thomas ; (138) Mitesde, by Mr. Fahey ; (146) Fitful Weather, by 
Mr. Mogford ; (163) Lobster Fishing, by Mr. Mole ; (169) Cottage 
Interior, South Devon, by Mr. C. Green ; (225) Coast Scene, by 

| Mr. Hine; (32) Capuchin, by Mr. Jopling; (438) A Hastings 
Fisherman, by 8S. H. Wehnert ; (431 and 457) Old Lime-kiln, by 
Mr. G. Shelders, and (516) Lancaster Sands, by Mr. Whymper. 
The flower and fruit pieces by Mr. Harrison and Mr, Driffield are 
also particularly deserving of attention. 
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MUSIC. 


Our last week’s record of the Norwich Musical Festival neces- 
sarily left unchronicled the most important day’s proceedings—the 
performance for the first time of Handel’s “ Passion Music,” and 
of Mr. Benedict’s new Cantata, “St. Cecilia,” composed especially 
for this occasion ; which events took place on the Thursday. 

As being the speciality, not only of the day but of the whole 
Festival, and, moreover, one of the most decided successes that we 
have witnessed for some time past, we must give precedence to 
Mr. Benedict’s new cantata. 

Odes to St. Cecilia have been written by some of our greatest 








Mr. Rowbotham’s | 


_ of different styles in its musical treatment. 
| however, is to be found for this—notably in Beethoven’s oratorio, 
_“The Mount of Olives,” where the most sacred of all subjects is 


if we may judge from | 


as by some of our smallest poets, from Dryden and Pope to Tate 
and Brady ; and have been set to music by composers of all degrees 
of power, from Purcell and Handel to Clayton and Russell. These 
older poems, however, as Mr. Chorley (the poet of the present 
work) says in his introductory explanation, “ were merely votive 


_ odes indirectly bearing on the power of the art of which Cecilia is 


atron saint.” With some license, especially in the catastrophe, 
r. Chorley has thrown the old legend into a dramatic shape, and 


_ thus afforded occasion for all the elaborate treatment of modern 


musical art, with its freedom of vocal expression and richness of 
orchestral details. Admirably has Mr. Benedict availed himself 
of these opportunities—indeed, we find in his new work powers 
which he has scarcely before so thoroughly developed. From several 
of his operas we already knew that he possessed a large faculty for 
dramatic effect, great power in wielding the complexities of 
orchestral and choral combinations, and equal skill in writing for 
voices and for instruments. All these merits we find in “ St. Cecilia ” 


_ in a very high degree, together with an occasional elevation and gran- 


deur of style, that a work of merely secular interest could scarcel 
give occasion for. The mixture of dramatic passion with me | 
allusions to so large an extent as that which characterizes Mr. Chor- 
ley’s text of “St. Cecilia,” of course involves a similar combination 
Weighty precedent, 


allied to music which, exquisite as it is, is almost theatrical in 
tone. Mr. Benedict’s work commences with a short instrumental 
introduction ; based on a simple church-like melody, full of devo- 
tional feeling, enhanced by the richest resources of orchestral 
treatment, and closing with a few bars for the harp, which com- 
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trast most happily with the sustained effect of the other 

orchestral accompaniments. Throughout the work, Mr. Benedict 

makes frequent and appropriate, and always happy, use of both 

harp and organ. The opening chorus, “Let the lutes play their 

loudest,” is one of the most masterly and best sustained pieces in 

the work. The choral writing is bold and vigorous without ever 

being strained or pedantic—the occasional unisonous passages for 

the chorus show how effectively a master can use a form that has 

degenerated, in some modern Italian operas, into mawkish sickli- 

ness. In this chorus is particularly noticeable the admirable 

orchestral treatment—a feature, however, which is more or less 

apparent throughout the work. The melodic phrase for the 

violins (pages 3 and 12 of the pianoforte score), contrasting with 

the sustained chords of the chorus, is exquisitely fresh and 

beautiful. The whole of this movement is full of genial freshness, 

and is carried on with that continuous power which distinguishes the 

master from the tyro. Throughout the cantata, there is but slight 

reflection of the styles of other composers—no more, indeed, than is 

not only allowable but inevitable in the prodaction of one who is 

well read in the works of classical predecessors. Occasionally (as 

in the early bars of the first chorus) we have a slight reflection of 
that nobility which characterizes the melodic phrases of Weber, 
but with less direct resemblance than might be expected from a 
pupil of that great master. Occasionally, too, a reminiscence of 
Spohr’s luxurious style presents itself (as in the duet, ‘ Thou canst 
as yet,” beginning of page 24 of the vocal score), and sometimes a 
passing shade of Mendelssohn’s manner—but these characteristics 
are fused into a homogeneous whole that is the product of 
mature thought shaped by a skilled hand. St. Cecilia’s 
solo, “Praise the Lord,” interspersed with chorus of angels for 
female voices, is a most graceful melody for the soprano, charmingly 
contrasted with the occasional passages for the chorus; and, if 
somewhat secular in tone, closing with a cadence in the true reli- 
gious style. The short chorus of angels (female voices), “‘ From our 
Home,” is full of a sweet melodious simplicity, but decidedly of 
too mundane a character for the supposed quality of the singers— 
it would be admirably in place in an opera on a pastoral subject, 
but is beyond the amount of secular licence that can be granted in 
its present application. The quartet and chorus, “ God is our 
Hope,” has furnished the theme for the instrumental introduction 
already mentioned—the subject being given, in the first instance, 
in three-two, in the latter, in four-two time, being treated towards 
the close of the chorus as a fugue in notes of half the length. Mr. 
Benedict here proves that he has thoroughly studied the best 
masters in this style—one, however, that has been so thoroughly 
wrought out by the great contrapuntists, that modern writers can 
scarcely hope for much success in it. The Funeral March following 
the announcement of the doom of Cecilia and her husband Valeri- 
anus, is solemn and impressive, although without much special 
character. Equal in merit perhaps to the first chorus of the work 
is the scena and finale, “ Bear him Away,” containing Cecilia’s 
invocation at the point of death, admirably expressive of subli- 
mated enthusiasm. This movement, with the solo passages soaring 
upwards, as it were, the interspersed choral Alleluias, and the 
brightness thrown over it by the use of the harps, forms a worthy 
climax to the work. Of other pieces we may specify the airs for 
Valerianus, ‘‘ The Love too Deep” and “ A Wondrous Change,” as 
melodious and expressive—both sung with much feeling but some 
effort by Mr. Sims Reeves, who was evidently striving his utmost 
to shake off an illness which had much interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of his engagement at Norwich. Of Madlle. Tietjens it is 
impossible to speak too highly for her magnificent singing in this 
cantata, as indeed throughout the whole festival. Her solo, “ Praise 
the Lord,” and her rhapsody in the finale, “Those whom the highest,” 
were examples of fervent yet chastened expression, that prove this 
great artist to be equally efficient in music of a sacred cast as in 
the more demonstrative stage performances for which she is chiefly 
celebrated. Malle. Drasdil (a young contralto who will certainly 
soon be better known) gave with great purity of style the impres- 
sive song, “ Father, whose blessing”—one of the most thoroughly 
religious movements in the cantata. Among other great advan- 
tages in the performance of “St. Cecilia” was the singing of Mr. 
Santley, to whom the music of the Prefect was assigned. His air, 
with chorus, “‘ What mean these zealots?” a dramatic scena full of 
passion and agitated feeling, was given with splendid declamatory 
expression. There is also much dramatic effect in the duet for 
Valerianus and the Prefect, and the trio for the same characters 
and Cecilia ; and, to sum up, we know of no similar work within 
the last few years that contains so much good music as Mr. 
Benedict’s “ St. Cecilia,” the success of which at Norwich we trust 
soon to see equalled in London—surpassed it cannot be. 

Handel’s Passion Music, which preceded Mr. Benedict’s cantata 
on Thursday morning, is a work of earlier date than those by Bach 
under a similar title. There are two works extant by both Handel 
and Bach, entitled ‘‘ Passions Music”—those of the latter com- 
poser being to texts, in the one case after the Gospel of St. John, 
in the other, of St. Matthew; the latter (by far the larger and 
more important work) having, it is believed, been composed some- 
where about the year 1728. Handel’s two similar works are the 
productions of his youth—the earlier having been composed at 
Hamburg about the year 1704 ; and being (as Dr. Chrysander tells 
us in his Preface to the Leipzig edition) “the earliest work of 
Handel’s youth which is preserved in a complete form.” The 
second and larger work of Handel (from which selections were 
made at the recent Norwich Festival) he is believed to have pro- 
duced “ during a period of leisure in Germany about 1716.” “Thi 





essay” (we again quote Dr. Chrysander) ‘‘ was his last composition 
to German words.” Both these works of Handel were existing 
unknown, in manuscript, in the collection at Buckingham Palace 
—and it was reserved for the laborious and painstaking German to 
whom we have just referred, to make them known, and procure 
their publication by the Leipzig Handel Society—and to the same 
gentleman we are indebted for the only comprehensive life of the 
great composer (in German), of which two volumes have appeared, 
and more are to follow. 

Handel’s second Passion Music (the one with which we are now 
concerned) shows all the progress that might be expected from the 
interval of some twelve years that elapsed between it and the earlier 
work. The instrumentation of both is simple (like most of the 
orchestral writing of the time), the score consisting merely of the 
usual stringed quartet and two oboes ; but these latter instruments 
are in the second Passion Music used with greater freedom ; that 
is, not merely as reduplications of the violin passages—while there 
are frequent glimpses (seldom, however, more than glimpses) of the 
gigantic power that was afterwards to be so fully developed in 
“ Israel in Egypt,” the “ Messiah,” and other sublime oratorios. 
Unlike his first Passion Music, the second work commences with a 
regular overture, after the formal pattern of that day—a pattern 
which was followed alike whether the overture was to precede an 
opera or an oratorio—a brief, stately, or solemn introduction, 
followed by a fugue ; sometimes also a dance movement. This 
form of overture will be found to have been invariably followed 
by Handel in his operas as in his oratorios—the overtures to some 
of his last-named works including even the dance movement. 
Handel’s bold and daring genius was here singularly submissive to 
this conventional and arbitrary form, which had been fixed by his 
predecessor, Lulli, and was not superseded until Gluck made the 
overture specially applicable, by its suggestiveness, to the work 
which it preceded. The commencing chorus of Handel's Passion 
Music (“From the chains of sin”) is scarcely equalled by 
any other movement throughout the work in grandeur of style 
and importance of development. A shorter chorus, “Seize 
him,” is thoroughly Handelian in dramatic vigour, remindi 
one strongly of the Hailstone Chorus in “ Israel ”—indeed, sev 
of the pieces of his Passion Music afterwards served Handel (in 
accordance with his frequent practice) as suggestions for rey 04 
treatment in subsequent works. Several other choruses might 
specified as at least indicating (although in a fragmentary, and 
therefore somewhat disappointing manner), the grand genius 
that was gradually maturing its powers for after fulfilment in the 
musical illustration of sacred text in the English tongue. In 
Bach’s Passion Music frequent use is made of the Lutheran chorale, 
the intention of which was to interest the large German congrega- 
tions (all of whom are familiar with those old tunes) in a long 
work intended for performance in church during the Holy Week. 
Handel’s earlier Passion Music contains no such church tunes (at 
least the published score does not), while the chorales frequen 
introduced in his latter Passion Music appear not to be (as in Bach's 
great Passion Music) genuine and familiar Lutheran tunes, but 
imitations thereof by Handel himself. 

Some of the solo pieces are expressive, although generally less 
effective than the choruses from their more formal construction. 
The airs “Our God” (expressively sung by Miss Edith Wynne), 
“Break my heart,” and “Oh, dry thine eyes,” both excellently 
given by Madame Rudersdorff, and “Saviour, see my deep 
repentance,” sung with true feeling by Mr. Cummings, are among 
the best of these pieces. The duet, “Must my child,” is also worthy 
of mention, as reminding one of the style of Handel’s well-known 
“Chamber duets.” It is to be Loped that the entire work will 
soon be given in London. 4 

The Thursday morning’s performance terminated with a portion 
of Haydn’s “ Creation ;” the solos by Malle. Tietjens, Mr. Cum- 
mings, and Mr. Weiss. 

The most important feature at the Second Miscellaneous Concert, 
on Wednesday night, was a selection from Mendelssohn’s “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” music. Of actual novelties there 
were two: a vocal quartet by Signor Randegger, in the smooth 
and sweet modern Italian style ; and a song, with orchestral accom- 
paniments, by Mr. Osborne, the well-known _ pianist. In the 
setting of Shelley’s words—“ The Cloud”—Mr. Osborne has 
essayed the style of the dramatic scena rather than that of a song 
for chamber performance. Madame Rudersdorff (for whom it was 
written) declaimed it with great dramatic power. 

The Miscellaneous Concert of Thursday night, like the concerts of 
the two preceding evenings, calls for little remark ; it possessed one 
feature of superiority over the others inasmuchasan entire —_—— 
of Beethoven (No. 8 in F) was given. The programmes of all three 
concerts, however, were too much made up of well-worn scraps 
from well-known operas. At all three concerts Mr. Sims Reeves 
was replaced by Mr. Cummings, whose labours throughout the 
Faulalwose considerably augmented by this cause, Mr. ing’s 
readiness and preparation for the emergency were highly appreciated 
by the Festival Committee, who, we believe, have ex their 
sense thereof in the shape of certain “ golden” opinions, In 
addition to singers already-named, the programmes of the 
concerts contained the names of Madlle. Sinico, Madanie De Meric 
Lablache, and Signor Gassier—all of Her Majesty's Theatre, ~ 

With the “ Messiah,” on Friday, the musical proceedings of 
the Norwich Festival terminated ; the climax, or anti-climax, to 
the whole being a full dress ball on Friday evening. 

The Monday Popular Concerts were resumed this week for the 
ninth season. The quartet party comprised Herr Straus, Mr, Ries, 
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Henry Blagrove (one of the most satisfactory of all tenor 
sdaers ~1 coum so eadition, a first-rate violinist), and Signor Piatti. 
Madame Arabella Goddard was the pianist, and Mr. Santley the 
yocalist— Mr. Benedict, as always, the conductor. 

A short series of Italian operas was commenced at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Saturday last, when Signor Morini, the original repre- 
sentative of Faust, in Gounod’s opera of that name, appeared for 
the first time here in that part ; and on Wednesday again appeared 
in “ Der Freischiitz.” This gentleman is a singer of considerable 
merit, with a style, however, so thoroughly French as to render 
him far more satisfactory in music of that school than in the very 
opposite rhythm and accent of German music. If he is to be 
included in the company of next season, Signor Morini can scarcely 
fail to be of value in French opera. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A new drama, in three acts, by Mr. Boucicault, called “ Hunted 
Down, or the two lives of Mary Leigh,” has been produced at the 
St. James’s Theatre, with every sign of success. Like “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue,” it was first produced in the country ; but unlike “ Arrah- 
na-Pogue,” it is wholly wanting in the element of broad humour. 
Its interest is intensely gloomy, and somewhat disagreeable ; its 
story is scarcely probable, and of the bigamous order now so 
popular ; and its dialogue is well written. 1ts weakness lies in the 
male characters, and its strength in the female characters. The 

lot bears a marked resemblance to a drama by Mr. Arthur 
Eketchley, called “The Dark Cloud,” which was played at the 
St. James’s Theatre a few seasons ago, and is wholly different from 
Mr. Boucicault’s ordinary dramatic stories. There are no sensa- 
tional incidents ; there is no sensational scene at the close of the 
second act, leaving the third act as an anti-climax ; there is a mild 
use of orchestral accompaniments ; and, above all, there is no trial 
scene. The object of the author has evidently been to provide a 
strong part for an actress of Miss Herbert’s calibre, and this without 
dwarfing her female surroundings. In this he has only partially 
succeeded, for the palm of naturalness must be given to a 
character that was evidently meant to play only a secondary 
part in the drama. There are only two men in the 
piece,—one a somewhat weak-minded, genial artist, and the 
other a somewhat stagey villain. Unless the audience are 
prepared to concede a great deal, the drama has no basis 
to stand upon, for all the complications of the story arise from 
the obstinate reserve of the heroine about her early or “ first life” 
when her husband gives her every encouragement to be candid, 
and is the last man to resent any confession however damaging. 
Mary Leigh is a woman married to a good-natured, simple artist, 
and happy in the belief that she was a widow when she contracted 
is marriage. Of course, she was not a widow, and equally, of 
course, her first husband, a brutal scamp, whom she married in 
early life to pay off a gambling debt of her father’s, was not 
drowned, but turns up to disturb her happiness, and demands 
money for his silence. Unfortunately the “ pale, lanky schoolgirl” 
whom he married for the sake of her money, and from whom he 
was separated, so we are told, on the church doorstep, has grown 
into a fine woman, and the scamp begins to feel a passion for his 
wife which is even more troublesome than his former cupidity. 
The efforts he makes to obtain her—to “hunt her down,” as the 
playbill runs, form the staple of the plot, producing, as they do, 
meen in one woman, meddling curiosity in another, diplomatic 
nness in another, and agony in Mr. and Mrs. Leigh. The knot 

of the difficulty is cut at last by the discovery that the villain was 
married two years before he was united to Mary Leigh, and one 
bigamy is got rid of by the creation of another. The senti- 
ment of this drama is a little overdrawn, and, as far as the 
intended heroine is concerned, a little overstrained. Much is 
made of two little children in the piece, who act almost like 
children. Mr. Walter Lacy is somewhat too knowing in appear- 
ance and manner to represent the simple genial artist in the way 


in which he ought to be represented; and Mr. Henry Irving, a. 


young actor, who has not been seen in London since he appeared 
asa member of Mr. Harris’s company at the Princess’s Theatre, 
is a little too disagreeable, though not stagey as the villain. So 
much for the only two gentlemen in the piece. Mrs. Frank 
Matthews plays a bustling busybody in her style of broad and 
taking humour. <A new actress, Miss Guillon le Thiére, is judicious 
and impressive as a lady who attempts to extricate the heroine 
from her difficulties, and Miss Ada Dyas acts with great reserved 
force, feeling, and discrimination, as the real wife of the villain— 
® woman, the best drawn in the piece, who loves him in spite of his 
crimes and brutality. Miss Herbert’s part is too full of fainting 
fits—a very easy way of expressing intense emotion—to be alto- 

ether a good one. Young ladies who are very tight-laced, or who 

ave an undue respect for magnificent dresses, may be excused 
from bursts of passion, but not a leading actress in an important 
character. Miss Herbert is a woman of talent, and it is a pity to 
see her sacrificing this talent under an erroneous impression that 
melodrama should be made as “genteel” as genteel comedy. 
“Hunted Down” is provided with some effective scenery selected 
and re-arranged from “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


_Artemus Ward (Mr. Brown), who has successfully established 
himself in London as a comic writer, will commence his illustrated 
lectures or entertainments at the Egyptian Hall on Tuesday next, 
Here he is the successor of two literary men of a somewhat similar 














calibre—the late Mr. Albert Smith and Mr, Arthur Sketchley. 
Mr. Brown was very popular as a comic lecturer in America. 

A two act comedy, by Mr. John Oxenford, based upon an old 
work of Goldoni’s, will be produced to-night (Saturday) at the Strand 
Theatre under the title of “* Neighbours.” 

A new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Dubourg, of the War 
Office, is in rehearsal at the Adelphi Theatre, to replace “ Ethel, 
or Only a Life.” We believe it is to be called “ Snider, or Only a 
Life.” 








SCIENCE. 





An interesting contribution to the etiology of contagious diseases 
has recently been made by M. A. Chauveau, who has for some time 
been occupied with the question whether Jenner's original vaccine 
virus, the natural horse-pox, usually known as grease, ever develops 
itself spontaneously, or in other words ever originates in any other 
cause but contagion. M.A. Chauveau has just communicated the 
result of some experiments to the French Academy which, he con- 
siders, authorize the conclusion that the vaccine of the horse is one 
simple disease, always identical with itself, but presenting in its 
development two distinct modifications according as it arises— 
naturally or spontaneously—or artificially, that is, innoculated. 
The natural disease shows itself by a general pustular eruption, 
yet oftentimes almost exclusively confined either to the naso- labial 
region, or to that of the heels. The artificial or innoculated disease 
exhibits itself under two forms, a local and general. The common 
and well-known local form consists in a pustular eruption, appearing 
exclusively in the region innoculated, yet nevertheless exercising 
on the general economy an influence which renders the skin, from the 
fifth day after the first innoculation, insusceptible of again taking 
the virus. The general form of innoculated horse-pox (unknown 
prior to the experiments of M. A. Chauveau) is identical with the 
natural, and has a period of incubation of never less than eight 
days. To develop the general form of horse-pox, it is necessary 
that the virus enter the economy by another channel without 
passing through the membrane, which constitutes the anatomical 
seat of the vaccine eruption—or in other words the skin. This 
law appears to be general, and to admit of no exception in the 
solidungula: to which M. Chauveau’s experiments have been 
hitherto confined. Thus the general form of the disease may be 
induced, first, by injecting the vaccine directly into the lymphatics ; 
second, by performing the same operation with the blood vessels ; 
third, by introducing the virus indirectly into the circulation by 
any absorbing surface except the external skin. Whether the 
vaccine virus owes its peculiar action to real beings, or lower 
microscopic forms of germinal living matter more analogous in 
their action to torula cells, M. Chauveau considers at present an 
open question. 

The cholera, now happily nearly extinct in London, appears to 
be slowly and deliberately, but steadily, extending in the north of 
England, especially in Lancashire, in the valley of the Tyne, and 
in Edinburgh ; and the history of the present visitation of the 
epidemic on the Continent is by no means reassuring as to the pro- 
bability of its speedy disappearance from our shores, the epidemic 
having reappeared during the present season in many Continental 
cities which suffered from its visitation last year. Dr. Van den 
Corput states that, since the Black Death, no such fatal pestilence 
has ravaged the population of Belgium as the cholera epidemic of 
1866. In England, as on its former visits, the epidemic has been 
most fatal on the sea-coasts and in the chief ports of the kingdom; 
we have the testimony of the Registrar-General to the fact that 
it “has never destroyed the people to any extent where the 
water supply was pure, where the hygienic conditions were good, 
or where the authorities adopted judicious and well-organized mea- 
sures of early treatment and systematic disinfection.” The selection 
of sea-ports and the banks of rivers by cholera is-to be explained 
by its mode of propagation, As an imported disease, it naturally 
makes its first appearance at the termini for shipping; whilst its 
preference for the banks of rivers, and low, in opposition to high 
situations, proves that, in addition to impure water, and contact 
with the sick, the vapour of water—damp air—must be an active 
means of conveying the choleraic poison. Thus in the epidemic of 
1849, whilst on the level of the Thames the deaths were 174 per 
10,000 inhabitants, at 10 feet above the level of the river they 
were only 99 per 10,000, or little more than one half ; at 20 feet 
elevation the deaths fell to 69 ; at 30 feet to 53 ; at 40 feet to 43 ; 
whilst at 100 feet they were only 20 per 10,000. This law of 
gradual decrease of deaths with increase of altitude continued up 
to the highest observed elevation—350 feet, where the deaths were 
only 6 per 10,000, A scale of mortality, graduated so exactly by 
altitude, can only be expected where the disease is mainly commu- 
nicated through the atmosphere. The use of water of a certain 
degree of impurity is doubtless capable of inducing a violent out- 
break of the disease in any locality. 

The Intelligenz-Staat is vindicating its claim to the designation, 
and showing that it appreciates more keenly than any other 
European nation the truth of Bacon’s celebrated axiom that 
“knowledge is power,” by erecting, on a scale of unexampled 
grandeur and completeness, chemical laboratories for its universities 
of Berlin and Bonn, Dr. Hofman has been intrusted with com- 
plete control over the design of the buildings and all the subordi- 
nate arrangements. We need hardly say that no better selection 
could have been made, and that we anticipate the iest results 
in the perfection of all the details from this unity of the governing 
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wer. The English Government, in January last, conveyed a 
request to the Prussian Minister for Foreign Affairs to be furnished 
with full particulars, not only of the constructive details and minor 
arrangements of the laboratories, but of the principles and system 
on which their management was to be conducted, so as best to fulfil 
the objects sought to be obtained. Every possible information has 
been furnished by the courtesy of the Prussian authorities and the 
kindness of Dr. Hofman, and we believe we may venture to 
announce that it is the intention of the English Government— 
Parliamentary Philistines permitting—to follow the wise and 
enlightened example of Prussia by erecting at least one great 
chemical institution in the metropolis. 








Scientivic Meetines.—Monday : Royal Geographical Society, at 
8} p.m., at Burlington House. Sir Roderick I. Murchison, Bart., in 
the chair: “On Mr. W. H. Johnson’s recent journey to Khotea, in 
Chinese Tartary.” By Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, M.P. During the 
approaching session the scientific meetings of the Zoological Society 
of London will be held (by permission) in the rooms of the Linnean 
Society at Burlington House. The first meeting will take place on 
the 22nd instant: 














MONEY AND COMMERCE. | 
ett LR 

THE MONEY MARKET. | 
Frimay Mornine. | 


Tue Bank yesterday made their long-expected reduction of | 
the rate of discount from 4} to 4 per cent. It is almost | 
needless to say that the money market has in no way altered. | 
For some weeks the rate in Lombard-street has been less than | 
4 per cent., and thus there can be hardly any additional induce- | 
ment for merchants to take their bills to the Bank. The | 
financial position, in fact, remains the same. Money is super- 
abundant, while the demand is still low. Notwithstanding the | 
predictions of some of the best-informed persons,’it appears | 
certain that the phenomena of previous crises are about to be | 
repeated. Already money has got down to 4 per cent. at the | 
Bank, and 3} to 3} elsewhere, and there is good reason to | 
believe that it will descend even further. There are many | 
indications that the demand will lessen rather than increase. | 
For example, the last Board of Trade returns prove that our | 
commerce, as regards exports to foreign countries, has to some | 
extent fallen off, and there is no doubt that the lengthened | 
monetary pressure during the summer must have checked 
enterprise to an extent that will be more fully exemplified in 
the next few months than in the present. It is almost | 
a trite remark to say that the real consequences of a 
crisis are less visible at the time of its occurrence than 
some time after. The fact is easily explained. The greater 
part of trade is prospective. Orders are received from 
the United States, Brazil, India, all parts of the globe, in 
short, to be executed within a certain period. Perhaps 
this period may just fall in with a commercial crisis, 
but as the orders have been given long beforehand, 
they cannot of course be stopped on account of this 
event. The effect of the crisis, however, is to stop all future 
transactions, or at least to curtail them to a considerable 
extent. Hence the effect of the convulsion in May is shown 
in November. On this occasion the diminution has been far 
less marked than usual. The panic has not attacked the 
general body of traders, but only a few banks and monetary 
houses. It has also been proved by the results of the financial 
pressure, that commerce has never been in a better or safer 
position than now. It is just six months since the crisis 
culminated on the so-called “black Friday,” the 11th May, 
1866, a day which will not be forgotten for many years to 
come. How much loss, how much suffering has been expe- 
rienced since that day will never be known; but the commercial 
classes may be complimented on the fact that, whatever they 
have lost, they have at least maintained their credit. Never 
have mercantile failures been so few, and never, at any previous | 
period of our modern history, could trade have borne the | 
pressure and anxiety caused by the maintenance of 10 per | 
cent. for more than three months. | 

| 
| 
| 


COL 





We are writing on Lord Mayor’s-day, and it is impossible 
to avoid noticing the contrast which is presented between the 
present anniversary and that of 1857. Exactly nine years ago 
to a day the crisis was at its height, the Western Bank of | 
Scotland had closed its doors, three, four, or more mercantile | 
houses were daily failing, and the Bank Charter Act was being 
abrogated. Singularly enough, too, the weather was more | 
wretched than even on ordinary Lord Mayors’-days, as if no | 
element should be wanting to increase the prevailing gloom. 
The picture at present is altogether reversed. Instead of a 


desperate struggle for the means to meet engagements, mer- 


chants are now only too welcome, if they will condescend, to 
offer their paper for discount. Nine years ago borrowers were 
many, lenders none. To-day lenders are vainly seeking for 
borrowers who will take their surplus cash off their hands. It 
is scarcely, however, very great matter for congratulation that 
this change should have taken place. In both cases, the pre- 
valent feeling is that of distrust. In 1857 people trusted 
nobody ; in 1866 people are much inclined to trust none but the 
most wealthy houses, and will think little of others. This evil, 
however, will, by degrees, work itself out. 

Far different is the case of the discredit thrown upon the 
railway companies. Exposure after exposure of mismanage- 
ment or worse has followed in such rapid succession us even to 
cast the dealings of Mr. Hudson into the shade. Every day it 
is becoming a more and more serious question whether railway 
debentures are any security whatever. Cantious capitalists 
look coldly upon an obligation for which at previous times they 
were glad to compete. The feeling is only too natural. In 
old times stories used to be told, and often truly, of incautious 
lenders having trusted their money on mortgages when the 
estate was already mortgaged to the utmost. The over-issue of 
debentures represents precisely that same process of obtainin 
loans without legal security which was practised by the - 
mortgagors of the old school. In one point, however, the 
practitioners of modern days claim some credit a» compared 
with their predecessors. The latter carelessly or deliberately 
sought to defraud, the former only to obtain money for a short 
period. It is to be doubted whether the plea is worth very 
much. We cannot help being reminded of the excuse that is 
so constantly being made for embezzlement in our law courts. 
A collector admits that he has used his employer’s funds for 
his own purposes, but declares he had always the full intention 


| of replacing them; that, in fact, he had only borrowed, not 


permanently appropriated the money. Our judges, to their 
credit, cannot see in these.cases the difference between borrow- 
ing and defrauding. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, 


| that if debentures are issued purporting to bear a Parliamentary 


sanction, whereas they are only, as Sir Morton Peto would 
call, bits of paper, which cannot be accurately described, an 
offence is committed that must sooner or later be visited with 
severe consequences. At present the popular indignation rune 
in a fixed desire to have nothing to do with securities of so 
doubtful a character. Thus, if nothing worse comes from this 


| determination, there will, at least, be a great deal of inconve- 


nience. The sins of the Great Eastern, and London, Chatham, 
and Dover, will react upon other companies which really stand 
above the slightest breath of reproach. 

Two comparatively important events have taken place during 
the week in connection with the East. The efforts for the 
resuscitation of the Agra Bank have been happily successful, 
and the establishment will, it is to be hoped, soon resume its 
business in India and China, Although notices of the heavy 
suffering caused by the close of this once prosperous institution 
have occasionally appeared, they are far from describing the 
real extent of the evil. Instances are not rare of persons who 
had passed their entire lives in the East investing the whole of 
their savings in Agra Bank shares. The other event is, om 
the other hand, unfavourable. The drafts of the great China 
house of Dent & Co. have been refused acceptance by their 
London correspondents, Dent, Palmer, & Co. The two firms, 
it must be premised, are totally distinct. The embarrassments 
of Dent & Co. of China will, it is feared, be productive of 
serious evil in our Eastern trade. For years that firm has 
held the highest position, and it has been a common say 
that, in the East Dent & Co. would sooner be trusted than the 
Bank of England. 








Tus discount establishments have lowered their terms for money ab 
call from 3} to 3 per cent,, and at seven or fourteen days’ notice from 
33 to 34. The joint-stock banks now allow 3 per cent. for money on 
deposit, instead of 3}, with the exception that the London and Weat- 
minster give only 2 per cent. for sums below £500, 

Consols are now quoted 89} to 3, cum diy., for money, and 88} to 
1, ex. div. for the account (December). 

The biddings for £300,000 in bills on India took place on Wednesday 
at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were—to Caleatta 
£145,800, to Madras £4,200, and to Bombay £128,700. The minimum 
price was fixed at 1s, 114d. for all the Presidencies, an advance 
2 per cent. on the previous terms. Tenders on Calcutta and etd 
at 1s. 11d. will receive about 80 per cent., and on Bombay at 1s. 11§d. 
in fall. These terms show a slight increase in the demand for means 


| of remittance to Calcutta, and a diminution in the demand for Bombay, 


The quotation of gold at Paris is about at par, and the shoré 
exchange on London is 25°17} per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is at about the same price in 
London and Paris. ¢ 
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Bide we have an enthusiasm which is only to be trusted as showing 
the sentiment of the writer in favour of these institutions, or on the 
other there is a hostility equally calculated to vitiate the writer’s 
testimony. Yet the subject cannot be considered as either unin- 
structive or unimportant. Under no conceivable circumstances 
could that system find place within a Protestant community, as 
the growth of Protestant convictions. It exists in England toa 
partial extent, but only as an exotic, in its pure form ; and though 
of late years we hear of Protestant convents, these are the product 
of an essential departure from the principles of the Established 
Church. But in France they spring from the religious convictions 
of the nation. The Revolution swept them away, but they have 
returned, some to their old homesteads. It is worth while 
to listen ‘patiently to one who can speak to us of the cloistral 
life amongst a people so near to us, if he will speak truly, 
“nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” No 
one could be better qualified for such a task than a writer 
who, while he tells us that “his deepest sympathies are with 
the political and social fruits of Protestantism,” abjures all sectarian 
bias. But, besides this qualification, Mr. Taylor possesses another 
which is not often met with. The experiences which he has 
retailed in the volume before us are the result, he tells us, of 
“rambles among French monasteries in town and country,” which 
“were spread over five towns, and as many years, commencing 
with 1859.” Determined to have the closest obtainable insight 
into the conventual interiors, he became the guest of some of the 
monasteries of which he gives us an account. And he tells an 
amusing story of his rising soon after midnight upon one occasion 
in order to be present at matins, and, misled by his watch, 
which was fast, ing the monastery by ringing the bell of the 
cloister gate. When, at last, the brethren were assembled in the 
sacristy, the prior turned to one of them, and said jocosely and in 
an undertone, “ Voila l Anglais qui nous éveille pour matines.” 

It is a common and natural impression, even amongst those 
comparatively Liberal writers who reject the theory of the late 
Mr. Henry Drummond with regard to convents, that the monastic 
life exercises a contracting influence upon the mind, and a gloomy 
one upon the spirits. Clearly, we cannot expect from men who 
devote themselves to a life of retirement, accompanied by utter 
abnegation of self-will, that varied and wide experience which is 
gained by those who mix largely in the affairs of life. A monk 
might reply that it would be as well if much of that varied expe- 
rience had not been acquired ; and from one point of view there 
is a certain amount of truth in such an argument. But it is in the 
nature of things that it shall be acquired by some, and it is not 
necessarily a result of conventional life that the world, in some of 
its worst forms, shall not intrude into it. Roman Catholic writers 
make no secret that it has done so; and it has been the work, 
always very hard work, of some of the most eminent saints in'the 
Roman calendar to drive it out again. There are, indeed, no 
chapters in the history of monasticism more interesting than those 
which relate the struggle, when a religious order has fallen away 
from its original fervour, of those who endeavoured to restore the 
ancient discipline, It was, indeed, the effort at reformation which 
gave rise to many orders which have almost eclipsed those whose 
religious decay called them into being. The Cistercians, though 
but an offshoot of the great Benedictine stock, have rivalled in fame 
the parent order. It endeavoured to bring back the rule of St. 
Benedict, from which, in its prosperity, the order had fallen away ; 
and the difficulty was in pone to the severity of that rule, 
Severe, indeed, it was, and the wonder is, not that it should have 
become relaxed, but that, by any considerable body of men, it 
should ever have been followed. It prescribed fasting, singing the 

ses of God by night and by day, continual silence, and hard 
odily labour. But no sooner had these observances fallen into 
disuse than order after order arose to restore them. Amongst them 
was the Cistercian, in founding which St. Bernard was the chief 
instrument. We catch a glimpse of the state into which the Bene- 
dictines had fallen when we find St. Bernard, in one of his letters, 
saying that they had got up the excuse that bodily rest was essential 
to contemplative habits of mind. ‘ They call idleness contempla- 
tion,” he said, “i and exclaim, ‘ What sort of religion is that which 
consists in digging the earth, felling timber, and collecting 
manure?’” But there came a time when the Cistercians yielded 
to the same enervating influence which had relaxed the rule of the 
Benedictines. In 1660 the gates of La Trappe remained open day 
and night, and the cloister was free to men and women alike ; but 
. before the century had passed, the rule of St. Benedict, in all its 
severity, was festored, There is nothing in the history of the 
pose ninalio pe @ ast aye poe than this internal power 
renovation ; cenix birth of new life springi 
os ashes of moral paren ay —oe 
_ put, even as seen in Mr. Taylor’s unbiassed pages, the monastic 
life is not an attractive one, The utter alinndietion of the will 
which it demands is a tax from which ordinary human nature 
revolts. It is more es to contemplate it than to share it ; 
and in a monastery where discipline has been maintained there is 
a heroism, of its kind, which we cannot easily understand. The 
vulgar notion of monasticism, extant now only in Exeter Hall, and 
omemar those persons whose knowledge of the subject does not 
ne parone an ispeited prejudice, is that of an exceedingly 
0 corrupt community, ignorant, lazy, and idle, is i 
not a correct notion. Mr. Taylor, speaking of the sunita of 
monks and friars as they have come down to us fepicted in 
Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales” or Boccacio’s “ Decameron,” says 
that nobody would dream of drawing such a picture of any 





section of the clergy of the Church of England, for example, or of 
the Church of France, at the present day, because, being notoriously 
untrue, it would be fruitless.” He points out that from the earliest 
ages of monachism two contending principles have been at work— 
the principle of relaxation and the principle of reform. It is to 
the heroism to which we have alluded that the latter principle is 
owing. Mr. Taylor says that, amongst the virtues practised or 
aimed at in the monastic system, none.occupies a higher place in 
the minds of the monks themselves than humble-mindedness, 
Pride and self-conceit, even in the mildest form, are regarded 
as inconsistent with the Christian profession; and in the 
same way, pride of station, class, wealth, intellect, fame, 
are held to be incompatible with the character of a true 
follower of the humble Jesus. Whilst staying at the monast 

of St. Michel de Frigolet in 1863, Mr. Taylor was surpr 

to see that the table at which he was dining was served not 
by a lay brother, as was usual, but by a monk in priest’s orders, 
“a man of extensive reading and varied accomplishments,” who 
had been appointed to preach in the afternoon in behalf of an 
Eastern mission, for which the Armenian Patriarch of Jerusalem 
was on his way to Paris to beg. ‘Used though I was,” says our 
author, “to the spirit of conventual life, I felt surprised never- 
theless to see this highly-instructed monk—a man of polished 
manners, too, and family—discharging the ordinary duties of 
a servant ; and this without a semblance of impatience or awkward 
shyness, but with the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness. Indeed 
the Pére C performed his exceptional office with more than a 
lay brother's assiduity. Passing from guest to guest, he handed 
dishes and changed plates, with a zeal and a graceful bearing that 
were pleasant to behold.” Three hours afterwards he was preaching 
an eloquent sermon to “an overflowing congregation” in the presence 
of the Armenian Patriarch. In this self-devotion we have one of 
the secrets of that vitality in the Church of Rome which develops 
itself in new forms of robust life, even when all the system of decay 
and dissolution seems to have doomed it to perish. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to speak of the literary 
merits of Mr. Taylor’s volume. Those who have read his book upon 
Convent Life in Italy will find here a companion picture to it. He 
writes not only dispassionately, but with a thorough knowledge of 
his subject, and a full sympathy for its esthetic as well as for ite 
social and religious aspects. 











CHURCH FURNITURE.* 


Tus list of church furniture destroyed in certain Lincolnshire 
parishes in 1566 is thoroughly apropos of current questions. So 
the editor, Mr. Peacock, seems to think ; for, though he disclaims 
partisanship, he expresses very strong opinions as to vestmen 
and other such matters of which 1866 has seen the attem 
restoration. We are surprised to be told how completely the unre- 
formed Church was the poor man’s Church, and how he sympathized 
with its gorgeous ceremonial and symbolical method. of teachi 
We always thought that the Reformation was mainly the res 
of the discontent of the middle and lower classes with priestly 
rule and unintelligible services. We have traced this discontent 
in the old popular poetry of the period before the great contest. 
We supposed that, until Henry VIII. ingeniously enlisted the 
interests of a large body of the most powerful nobles in the cause 
of the Reformation, merely because he wished the Royal sugre- 
macy maintained, the illustrious Lord Cobham had been almost 
solitary in his class as a supporter of the new opinions. We 
imagined that the classes which sided with Puritanism in the 
Great Rebellion were not wholly dissimilar from those which sided 
with Reformation a hundred years before. All this is a mere fond 
imagination. Mr. Peacock has ascertained that, “even on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth,” abe pny the unpopularity 
of “ the old religion” in consequence of the cruel persecution under 
her sister, “the bulk of the people were anxious to retain their 
ancient services.” He then finds it necessary to draw a distinction 
between dogma and ceremonial, and to point out that “ there is 
everything to show the great attachment the people bore to their 
traditional rites, but little to indicate that they took more than a 
languid interest in the dogmatic and metaphysical niceties which 
oceupied so large a portion of their instructors’ thoughts.” No 
one who has read the Introduction from which we have quoted 
but would expect the document edited to afford some evidence of 
the attachment of the common people tothe Romish Ritual. But 
the expectation will not be fulfilled ; and the reader will, on the 
contrary, be surprised to find far more evidence than he had 
expected of the thoroughness of the Protestantism of the middle 
and lower classes of that day, and of the utter weakness of the 
remaining adherents of what we will venture to call the old system. 
This thoroughness may indeed shock the niceness of our modern 
taste, but we shall do well to remember how much we owe to 
it. Had ritualistic furniture remained to our own days, in how 
many churches would dilletante admirers have been taken from 
archeological retirement into prominent use? We shudder as 
we read of the sale, defacement, and profane use of what were 
once held sacred, and perhaps we do wisely; but we should not 
shudder at the superstitious use of such objects were they still in 
their former places. People admire nowadays the reverence for 





* English Church Furniture, Ornaments, and Decorations tho Restos of the 
Reformation, as Exhibited in a List of the Goods Destroyed Certain 
shire Churches, A.D. 1566, Edited by Edward Peacock, F.8.A. London ; Hotten, 
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holy things among the ancient churches; but this statement is 
merely begging the question. Are the things reverenced really 
holy? There the reformed churches and the ancient churches 
generally have been of opposite opinions. The parishioners of 
Lincolnshire in 1566, certainly, for the most part, held with the 
former, going to a Knox-like extreme in their destruction of the 
furniture, &c., most valued by their forefathers. If we merely 
glance down the pages we come upon such curious statements as 
these :—“ One vestment,” “given to the poor;” “all the mass- 
books, &c., were torn in pieces in anno primo Eliz. and sold 
to pedlars to lap spice in.” Other vestments and cloths were 
made into hangings for beds, and even players’ dresses. It is 
observable that these statements imply not merely the consent 
of the churchwardens but also of the people, to whom the furni- 
ture, &c., was either given or sold. One can perfectly understand 
how a stern Government could deface and destroy all ecclesiastical 
objects it disliked ; but such a Government in such a matter could 
never gain the complete and active acquiescence of an unwilling 
ple. Perhaps, in the case of this unwillingness, riots might 
e rare, provided the work of demolition were quietly carried out ; 
but to do so publicly, and thus challenge the expression of public 
opinion, would produce little short of a rebellion. | 

Thus much for Mr. Peacock’s inference: we should have been 
surprised had he discovered any but isolated cases of sympathy 
with the old Church among the main body of the population at 
the commencement of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It is, perhaps, a 
more interesting question, what was the Church furniture restored 
under her predecessor's reign, and is it represented by the modern 
ritualistic innovations? If we draw a catalogue from the various 
lists in the volume, we find the usual objects to be those most 
essential to the worship of the Church of Rome, while the vest- 
ments, in any variety, censers, and the like, which form the main 
part of modern ritualistic furniture, are but scantily represented. 
Some vestments there were, of course, and sometimes a considerable 
variety ; but it is quite evident that they held a place very inferior 
to that now assigned them. Much of modern ritualism is, we believe, 
as modern as not a few would-be medieval objects. The style will 
satisfy the common eye; but to any one who understands the Middle 
Ages it is inaccurate, when not purely modern. 

The editor has spared no pains to render his work valuable. If 
there be a sufficient number of ecclesiologists, it may have been 
worth while to transcribe, edit, and print this very uninteresting 
catalogue ; but we fear that, notwithstanding the editor's labour 
and the occasional interest of his notes, the bulk of his impression 
is likely to be sold to the successors of the ancient pedlars who 
purchased the mass-books, 








BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


WE have here two volumes of poetry—one from New York, the 
other from Dublin—one by a lady, the other by a masculine pen. 
On grounds of gallantry alone, we are bound to give the lady the 
first place ; and happily we are enabled to do so with a conviction 
that she will bring no discredit on her post. Miss Cary (we believe 
that is the proper designation) was quite unknown to us until we 
opened the present volume ; but she would seem to have been 
before the American public for some years. Her work has the 
appearance of a collected edition, handsomely printed on large 
paper, with illustrations ; and the authoress speaks of herself as 
no longer young. She does not hesitate, however, to present us 
with her portrait, in which we behold a thoughtful, sensitive, some- 
what worn face—a face which, directly we saw it, predisposed us 
to think well of its owner’s productions. We had not read many 
pages before we recognised in Miss Cary a real poetess, capable of 
saying many true and beautiful things. Her vein is somewhat that 

Mrs. Browning. By this we do not mean that she is at all a slavish 
imitator of that great authoress, or of any one else ; but that, the 
bent of her mind being similar, there is a resemblance in the notes 
she sounds to those with which our countrywoman so profoundly 
and nobly stirred the pulses of the whole English-speaking race. 
Assuredly the American is not the equal of the Englishwoman— 
which we say simply as a matter of fact, and not out of any feeling 
of “nationality,” for, in a higher than a Governmental sense, we 
are one nation, divided. by certain miles of salt water. The 
luminous passion, the far-reaching subtlety, the strong creative 

wer, of Mrs. Browning’s genius, are heights not yet attained by 
Miss Cary, if she ever is to attain them ; but we believe that Mrs. 
Browning would have recognised in her a kindred spirit. The 
tendency of her mind, like that of the authoress of “ Aurora 
Leigh,” is introspective. Thoughtful, melancholy, delicately sensi- 
tive and perceptive, deeply religious in a certain large and uncon- 
ventional way, yet we should think not greatly given to the 
churches, and probably at issue with many of the sects, she makes 
her poetry a vehicle for the expression of her own nature—her 
personal joys and sorrows. That this leads to some monotony we 
cannot deny ; but it has the value of a true revelation of things 
actually felt, which is always betterthan a literary pretence. Probably 
Miss Cary would not succeed very well in the relation of a story, 
because her mind is apparently prone to dwell on emotion in the 
abstract, rather than on life in the concrete ; but for this reason her 
ballads are admirable, for the ballad is great in the power of 





* Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. By Alice Cary. New York: Hurd & 
Poems, By Thomas Caulfield Irwin, Dublin; M‘Glashan & Gill.” } 





seizing on the crises of emotion, and implying a whole train of 
circumstances in one supreme event. For much the same reason, 
this American poetess is singularly happy in concentrating par- 
ticular moods of the mind into a few intense stanzas. Here is 
evidence of her power of suggesting a tragic story in the briefest 
compass :— 


“THe Farmer’s DAUGHTER, 


“ Her voice was tender as a Jullaby, 
Making you think of milk-white dews that creep 
Among th’ mid-May violets, when they lie, 
All in the yellow moonlight, fast asleep. 


Ay, tender as that most melodious tone 
The lark has, when within some covert, dim 
With leaves, he talks with morning all alone, 
Persuading her to rise and come to him. 


Shy in her ways; her father’s cattle knew— 
No neighbour half so well—her footstep light ; 

For by the pond where mint and mallows grew 
Always she came, and called them home at night: 


A sad, low pond that cut the field in two, 
Wherein they ran, and never billow sent 

To play with any breeze, but still withdrew 
Into itself, in wrinkled, dull content. 


And here through mint and mallows she would stray, 
Musing the while she called, as it might be 

On th’ cold clouds, or winds that with rough grey 
Shingled the landward slope of the near sea. 


God knows, not I, on what she mused o’ nights, 
Straying about the pond: she had no woe 
To think upon, they said, nor such delights 
As maids are wont to hide. I only know 


We do not know the weakness or the worth 
Of any one: th’ sun as he will may trim 

His golden lights ; he cannot see the earth 
He loves, but on the side she turns to him. 


I only know that when this lonesome pond 
Lifted the buried lilies from its breast 

One warm, wet day (I nothing know beyond), 
It lifted her white face up with the rest.” 


Miss Cary’s volume appears to challenge attention as a specimen 
of the ornamental pean Fore - the Amecien Pee — a 
is gorgeously bound in purple and gold, elegantly printe 
embellished vith woodcuts, some of which are powell apes 
Mr. Irwin’s poems recall to our memory a collection by the same 
author issued several years ago, and containing, if our memo 
serves us, some of the verses here reprinted. e are very glad, 
however, to renew our acquaintdnce with this charming author, who 
deserves to be better known on our side of the Channel than we 
believe he is. Mr, Irwin has abundance of fancy, great command 
of language, a pleasing and touching vein of sentiment, and 
remarkable facility in the harmonious treatment of verse. Occa- 
sionally his thoughts run away with him, and he is too ornate 
and glittering; but more frequently he hits the right medium 
between richness and poverty of expression, His descriptions of 
natural scenery are often very fine, with a touch of Tennyson in 
them. Of so discursive ne - is difficult to write any 
criticism ; and we therefore prefer to give, as a specimen 
Mr. Irwin’s lighter vein, some dainty lines entitled “ A Group in 


Queen Anne’s Time :”— 


“Tis noon above Saint James’s Park, 
A pleasant scene this summer day ; 
O’er haughty belle and modish spark 
Glances the light in sunny play : 
Along the levels of the pond 
The airs in languid pulses stir, 
And loom above the trees beyond 
The towers of hoary Westminster : 
While from the distance eastward there, 
Beneath the cloud of smoky shade, 
Floats to the Park’s politer air 
The softened roar of city trade. 
Along the grass full many a group 
Are pacing slow in lightsome talk ; 
Full-powdered wig and swelling hoop 
Flatter along the velvet walk: 
Coy ribands wave on breast and waist, 
Rings flash, and lace’s apa glow 
Displays the deep maturéd taste 
Of blooming maid and brilliant beau. 
Now comes a high-heel’d courtier by, 
In ruffles, sword, and curled toupee; 
While glitters in his serious eye 
The jest he’ll give the world to-day. 
For long my Lord in bed hath lain 
This morn, to make his daily wit; 
And, musing deep, was seen to 
Five cups of perfumed chocolate. 
Bat now, secure in wit and sense, 
To battle moves, with brow of calm— 
Three jests are his, for thrust or fence, 
And one keen, waspish epigram. "a us 
‘i we 1 ye 2 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


— 


PHILOSOPHY OF THE CONDITIONED.* 


Reavers of the Contemporary Review will have already seen 
this last work from Mr. Mansel’s pen, for the substance of it ap- 
d in a recent number of that periodical as a criticism on Mr. 

ill’s “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” We 
have long felt some surprise that so devoted a disciple of the great 
Scotch philosopher as Mr. Mansel had not taken up arms in defence 
of his master against Mr. Mill’s animated and elaborate attack. 
There is, perhaps, no one more qualified by genius, sympathy, and 
position for the task ; but we heartily wish that the defence of 
the “Philosophy of the Conditioned,” and the deductions made 
from it had been undertaken elsewhere than in the pages of a 
Review. ‘The author tells us in his preface, that when asked to 
undertake the task of reviewing Mr. Mill’s work, he was ignorant 
of its contents. We are quite willing to believe that he gave a 
most careful perusal to the book he was requested to criticise ; but 
we think that Mr. Mansel equally under-rated his opponent's 
ability, and over-rated his own power of condensation in Apr 
that within the limited space permitted to him in a review he coul 
upset Mr. Mill, re-establish the “ Philosophy of the Conditioned,” 
and defend the orthodoxy of his own Bampton Lectures all at 
once. In the republication of the article “with additions,” 
which constitutes the volume before us, the deficiency, as we might 
expect, is not made good. We only trust that the Waynflete 
Professor will be as discontented as many of his readers are with 
this reply to Mr. Mill, and that he will resume before long what 
he tells us was his original intention of writing a review of the 
entire book. ' 

Let it not, however, be supposed that this little treatise is with- 
out interest or unworthy of the editor of Sir William Hamilton’s 
works. Nothing can be better than the brief sketch of the 
* Philosophy of the Conditioned” given in the first fifty pages. It 
may not have been needed, as most persons interested in the 
subject at all must have been tolerably well acquainted with the 
standing point of this philosophy as the middle course between 
Pantheism, with its tendency to merge the many in the one, and 
Positivism, disregarding or denying the one in its study of the 
many. Still, whether needed or not, this part of the book is 
thoroughly well done, and readers of the Contemporary would 
have risen from its perusal quite satisfied with a very excellent 
article on the true position of Sir William Hamilton in the field 
of metaphysics. But Mr. Mansel’s task was unfortunately not one 
of exposition but of criticism ; he must come to the rescue of the 
“Conditioned” so rudely assaulted by the member for West- 
minster, and he accordingly undertakes to convince his readers 
that not only is Mr. Mill’s attack on the Hamiltonian philosophy, 
except in some minor details, unsuccessful, but that “as 
regards the three fundamental doctrines of that philosophy— 
the relativity of knowledge, the incognisability of the Absolute 
and Infinite, and the distinction between Reason and Faith—Mr. 
Mill has throughout his criticism altogether missed the meaning of 
the theories he is attempting to assail.” 

Now in a matter where “doctors disagree ”—especially two of 
such profound ability in their way as Mr. Mansel and Mr. Mill— 
and considering that the points in dispute are in the domain of 
metaphysics, in which misunderstanding is most easy, and the only 

ement possible appears to be that of difference, we would 
speak with all diffidence and reserve. But we suspect that we are 
only anticipating the judgment of most candid readers when we say 
that Mr. Mansel has not touched the core and substance of Mr. 
Mill’s criticisms, or dealt satisfactorily with the main lines of the 
latter's attack. Unquestionably he has caught his opponent in 
several inaccuracies—these, however, chiefly in the use of terms. 
Mr. Mill is not naturally a metaphysician of the abstract sort ; he is 
not the only wise man who gets confused by the equivocal senses of 
the “ Absolute ” and the “ Infinite,” of “ Noumena” and “ Pheeno- 
mena,” and the like. It is quite possible that a few of the incon- 
sistencies with which he charges Sir W. Hamilton arose out of the 
fact that language used in one sense by Hamilton was interpreted 
in another sense by his opponent. Possibly, moreover, the former, 
versed as he was in all that had ever been written on the subject, 
we A have been the more precise in his employment of metaphysical 
technicalities. But we maintain that there are several large and 
important objections raised in the ‘‘ Examination” which are left 
wholly unanswered, and even untouched, by Sir W. Hamilton’s 
champion and disciple in this reply. Even one or two of those 
that are noticed are treated in a manner quite unworthy of Mr. 


Mansel’s usual ability and thoroughness. We may refer to one of | 


Hamilton’s cardinal doctrines—the distinction between knowledge 
and belief. Against this Mr. Mill, as 
had directed one of _his most powerful assaults, proving its incon- 
sistency with other important doctrines of the Hamiltonian system. 
It is too large a question to enter upon within our space, but the 
most ardent admirer of Sir W. Hamilton will, we are sure, allow 
that Mr. Mansel has in the short note at p. 129 answered the 
argument about such a distinction being incompatible with the 

hilosopher’s theory of consciousness. 
importance, the bearing of which on some theories in the “ Bampton 
Lectures” will not be forgotten, and which, for this and other 
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It is a point of the greatest — 


reasons, should have met with a fuller and worthier treatment 
from the great advocate of “ Faith” against “ Reason.” 

We are not disposed to follow our author into his defence of the 
“ Bampton Lectures” of 1858 against Mr. Mill’s special attack on 
the theory of the “ Two Moralities,” on the inconceivability of the 
Divine Being, and other points. Of course Mr. Mansel makes out 
that he has been mispnderstood and exaggerated. He uses 
* Noumena” in one sense, and Mr. Mill in another ; the “ Abso- 
lute” of the Bampton lecturer has been misrepresented by the 
“ Absolute” of the author of the “Examination.” Our readers 
will be tired of “this clashing of metaphysical cymbals” by this 
time. As long as these terms were bandied about on the field 
of philosophy it did not make much matter. It is not the best 
among the services of Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Mansel that 
through them they have been imparted into the less appropriate 
domain of theology. 








FRENCH NOVELS.* 


A natcn of French novels, in the familiar yellow wrapper, lies 
before us, and, after having patiently waded through a number of 
these productions, we think it but fair to give precedence in our 
critical summary to M. Deligny’s “ Héritage d’un Banquier,” which 
is distinguished by the happy combination, so rarely met with in 
French works of fiction, of liveliness and harmlessness. The 
“banker of the novel”—we use this form of expression because 
bankers, in our money-making and money-losing times, seem to 
have become almest standing figures in tales and novels—is M. 
Charles Walderstein, a native of Lorraine. His only daughter, 
Céline, unfortunately sees a young clerk who is remarkably hand- 
some going into her father’s office, and falls deeply in love with 
him. She is determined to marry this Adonis, and flatters herself 
with the hope that her father will ultimately consent to realize her 
dearest fancy. The object of her love, in spite of his grand name, 
Marius Comte,—which he sometimes inverts, calling himself, from 
mere forgetfulness, of course, Comte Marius,—is a man of low 
birth, and, besides, very poor. But Céline is her old father’s only 
child ; he dotes upon her, and she knows it. Still, he does not 
give his consent to the unequal union before he perceives that his 
daughter is determined to go into a decline if not allowed to 
marry the man of low birth with the handsome face and grand name. 
When Marius Comte is informed of his good fortune, he is: by no 
means surprised. He knows that he is handsome, and hé enter- 
tains the conviction that in consequence of this he will marry some 
young heiress. M. Walderstein, however, is man of business enough 
to settle an annuity of 30,000 francs on his daughter, which, incase of 
her demise, is to devolve on her issue. After giving birth to a sickly 
child—a girl—Céline does die, and leaves her husband in despai 
on account of the precarious state of health of their child, Marie. 
If the latter were aiso to die, he would lose the usufruct°of the 
30,000 francs yearly, and, in order to provide against such a 
‘domestic calamity,” he thinks to provide a substitute in case of 
need. The old, hard-tried grandfather will be spared so much 
grief if the eventual death of his grandchild is concealed from him 
by the device of making another girl pass for Marie. It is true 
she will not be the issue of his blood, but he will love her just the 
same, and will he happy in his love. Whether this happiness be 
founded on reality or illusion does not signify at all. Is not most, 
if not all, worldly happiness founded on illusion? So Marius 
Comte opens negotiations with the woman Clara Folaveine, a poor 
organ-grinder, whose child is of the same age with his own. Poor 
as she is, however, she objects to part with her offspring, and 
only accepts the offer after her husband, who is a thief and a forger, 
is condemned to the bagno. She now yields, in order to secure an 
honourable name to her daughter. Marius Comte goes with his 
ailing child to the south of France; she dies on their journey, and, 
after having dismissed all his servants, the substitution is carried 
into effect. After a lapse of three years, Marius Comte returns 
home, and the old grandfather is overjoyed at the sight of the 
sprightly Marie blooming with health and freshness. He is in 
raptures when, on her arrival, she gives him a striking proof 
of her linguistic acquirements by saluting him literally with the 
words, “ Good evening, may great father.” M. Walderstein enter- 
tains no suspicion whatever as to the identity of his grand- 
child. His sister-in-law, however, Madame Cornélie Walderstein, 


| who reckoned on inheriting his large fortune, suspects, with 


a true woman’s shrewdness, some foul play on the part of 
Marius Comte. But she is not able to substantiate her 
misgivings by any direct evidence, and so she. is obliged 
to submit quietly to the mortification of seeing herself Reppved 


e 
| of her property (for she would be the sole heir of M. Walder- 
his readers will remember, | 


stein if Marie were a spurious child) by a scheming and heart- 
less stranger. In the mean time, the old banker dies, and the 
novel enters its second phase. Marie, who has become-a tich 
heiress, falls suddenly ill, and her supposed father is just about to 
administer to her a noxious potion (in order to possess himself of 
her fortune) when her mother, the organ-grinder, who has changed 
her name, forces her way into the sick room, and insists upon 


* L’Héritage d'un Banquier. Par M, Eugéne Deligny. Paris; Michel Lév 
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nursing Marie Comte. After her recovery, the latter is taken by 
her assiduous nurse to a country seat, together with her young 
friend, Jeanne Bougardin. Chance, or rather speculation, has 
brought to the same spot M. George Tolly, and Marie’s cousin, 
Alphonse Walderstein. The latter had come there purposely in 
order to make his wealthy cousin fall in love with him, deeming it 
almost certain that she will follow the example of her mother, who 
from love married even a Marius Comte. By a strange coincidence, 
however—a coincidence such as sometimes happens in actual life, 
and very frequently in novels—the two young ladies are mistaken 
one for the other, so that Alphonse courts Jeanne with all the 
ion which the prospect of a large fortune is capable of arousing 

in the heart of a young banker, whilst the less speculative artist 
pays homage to Marie, without being aware of the great wealth at 
er disposal. On the return of the parties concerned to. Paris— 
the natural home of all heroes and heroines of French novels—the 
dénouement of this “comedy of errors” takes place. Marie, de- 
lighted to have hit upon a disinterested lover—a very rare instance 
for a rich heiress—accepts George Tolly as her suitor, while the 
rtionless Jeanne is ready to marry Alphonse Walderstein, although 

er heart inclines more tothe artist. But MariusComte does not wish 
to see Marie married, and therefore takes her back to the country. 
Unfortunately, she discovers there, by a series of accidents, her 
real origin, and, if ever ignorance was bliss, it would certainly have 
been in her case ; for she indiscreetly betrays the secret of her 
birth to her friend Jeanne. The latter makes the basest use of 
Marie’s confidence. The consequence is that George Tolly slights 
his betrothed, who in despair throws herself into the Seine. She is 
saved, however, by her former lover and his friend Alphonse, who, 
touched by her misery, generously destroys the documentary 
evidence of her real origin, which the treacherous Jeanne had 
laced in his hands. George Tolly marries Marie, together with 


er fortune ; but, knowing that the latter is not her legitimate | 





consists of the diary of a sentimental young lady, to the silent and 
patient pages of which she commits the passionate ravings of her 
affection for a young “frére des Ecoles Chrétiennes.” Although a 
decided freethinker herself, she goes regularly to mass—those 
taking place at six in the morning not excepted—in order to see 
the Frére Maurice, or rather to exchange significant glances, which 
give her the comforting assurance that love’s labour is, in the 
present instance, not in vain. This strange flirtation goes on for 
full five years, during which Marthe is doomed to constant 
attendance at every mass, and toearlyrising. At last she divulges 
the tender secret in her confessions to the Abbé X., the intimate 
friend of Maurice. She fully expects a severe reprimand, and, to 
her great surprise and still —y joy, is gently encouraged to enter 
into a correspondence with her Abelard. This does not require 
much persuasion on the part of the pious Abbé, and we soon find 
our heroine engaged in lively epistolary communication with 
Frere Maurice. The letters they exchange form the “ Controversy,” 
and Marthe soon succeeds in convincing her beloved—though 
probably more by the power of her expressive glances than by her 
exceedingly feeble arguments—that he was mistaken in his voca- 
tion, and that numerous errors have crept into the Roman Catholic 


| faith. He leaves his order, obtains a dispensation from his vow, 


and is united to Marthe. With this happy event the novel closes, 
and we trust that, after the union was brought about, it was all 
“love” and no “ controversy.” 

The last of the novels now before us is entitled “ Une Cure du 
Docteur Pontalais.” 1t is nota physical cure, but a moral one, 
which the doctor effects. Madame Thiel, a wealthy widow, leaves, 
in dying, her whole fortune to a young priest named Aubert. Her 
object is twofold. In the first place, having led a godless life, she 


| hopes, by means of such a well-placed charitable gift, to make her 
| oe with heaven ; and, in the next place, she is anxious to gratify 
e 


property, he hits upon a strange expedient for restoring it to the | 


rightful owner. He plays at cards with Madame Cornélie 
Walderstein, and designedly loses to her his whole fortune in the 
course of a year. His virtue finds more than its own reward ; for 
this freak makes him so celebrated that every one is anxious to 


possess his pictures. He thus becomes an artist en vogue, and | 
prem by dint of his professional skill. His friend Alphonse, | 


aving discovered the baseness of Jeanne, gives her up, together | 


with his commercial career, and devotes himself entirely to art. 
Jeanne herself is disposed of by the author in the way that most 
wicked and pretty heroines in French novels are finally dismissed. 
It is hinted that she becomes the maitresse of a Russian prince. 
Russian princes almost invariably play some part of this sort in 
French novels, and, if they do not otherwise contribute in any way 


to the spread of literary culture, they may at least lay claim to the | 


merit of furnishing French novelists with an easy and convenient 
ee for getting rid of their frivolous heroines, 

ur readers will see, by the above outline, that M. Deligny’s 
“Héritage d’un Banquier” is, at least for a French novel, of a 
harmless nature, and we may add, as a further recommendation, 
that it is full of dramatic action and liveliness, and that, although 
containing sufficient incidents for three volumes, M. Deligny has 
judiciously limited his production to one volume only. We wish 
that that discursive writer, the Countess Dash, had in her recent 
production (the heroine of which is likewise a wealthy heiress) 
acted upon the same wholesome principle of literary economy. 
The title of her novel, which is rather a biographical romance, is 
*€ Mademoiselle Cinquante Millions,” which will be startling enough 
to many readers, and greatly attractive to those who know that 
that highly acceptable nickname was bestowed upon Hortensia 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, who was one of the three sultanas 
of Charles II., and whose “ charms were the boast, and whose vices 
were the disgrace, of three nations.” English readers will remember 
her description by Macaulay in his celebrated sketch of the me- 
morable Sunday evening which preceded the King’s last illness. 
“‘ No gift of nature or of fortune,” says our great historian, “seemed 
to be wanting to her. Her face was beautiful with the rich beauty 
of the South, her understanding quick, her manners graceful, her 
rank exalted, her possessions immense ; but her ungovernable pas- 
sions had turned all these blessings into curses.” These few words 
fully characterize the adventurous niece of the great Cardinal. She 
was heiress to her uncle, whose ill-gotten wealth is said to have 
amounted to fifty millions of francs; hence her nickname. King 
Charles himself, during his exile, was one of the numerous suitors 
who sought her hand. She had married M. de la Porte, who was 

sionately in love with her, but who, from jealousy and religious 
fanaticism, almost illtreated her. The Countess Dash closes her 
novel with the compulsory journey of the heroine to Alsace, and 
thus breaks off her lively narrative in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
She promises us a continuation of her descriptions of “ Bohemian 
life in the seventeenth century,” which will relate the future 
numerous adventures of Madame de Mazarin, and her sojourn in 
England, where her house was the “ favourite resort of men of wit 
and pleasure.” It is to this spinning out of the subject into 
several volumes that we object. The authoress would have greatly 
improved her work, which seems to be founded on the heroine’s 
own “ Mémoires,” by presenting her whole life, with its several 
adventures, in one volume only. 

The incidents of the two remaining novels which we select for 
notice this week, move in a thoroughly different sphere from the 
preceding. They belong to those controversial and religious tales 
which, since the publication of “Le Maudit,” have become the 
fashion of the day. The first part of “Amour et Controverse” 





r feelings of affection for the young priest. There would cer- 
tainly have been a better way to reconcile her scruples, for the 
fortune left to Madame Thiel by her husband was ill-acquired 
property, and the rightful owner of it is M. Parson, her own 
nephew. The latter, trusting to his uncle’s integrity, confided to 
him the secret of an ingenious invention, which he appropriated 
for his own use. Madame Thiel ought to have left her whole 
estate to M. Parson and his family ; but, probably thinking that 
leaving a large fortune to a priest makes reparation for everything, 
she settles her fortune on the Abbé Aubert. M. Pontalais, a 
young doctor of great talent, and an intimate friend of the Parson 
family, undertakes to inform the Abbé Aubert of the existence of 
rightful heirs to Madame Thiel’s property. The Abbé is surnamed 
the “Saint,” and the doctor hopes that his appeal will not be in 
vain. His hope is realized, but partially only ; for, although quite 
willing to restore the property to M. Parson, of whose existence he 
had not the faintest knowledge, he is unable to do so by him- 
self, having placed the whole fortune in the hands of the 
Archbishop, Monseigneur Meulan. This distinguished dignitary 
of the Church has, however, destined the money to the foundation 
of religious institutions conformable to his own views, and there is 
no chance of recovering it from his sacred hands, even when 
M. Parson is thrown into prison for debt. In the mean time, a 
sort of intellectual friendship springs up between Dr. Pontalais 
and the Abbé Aubert. The former has discovered in his clerical 
friend a man of powerful intellect, prone to searchivg inquiry, but 
entirely ignorant of all scientific and literary matters. He knows 
of two books only, the “ Breviary” and the “ Imitation of Christ.” 
Other books he is strictly prohibited to read by the Archbishop, 
who discovers in bim a bias for religious disquisitions. Monseigneur 
Meulan encourages the intercourse between the Abbé and the 
Doctor, hoping that the former will bring about the conversion of 
the latter. But the Rationalist carries the day, and the Abbé finds 
his faith shaken, although not without going through a violent 
struggle. One day, when about to say mass, he drops down on 
the altar, and, having hurt himself in his fall, is removed to his 
own house, where he is nursed and cured by his friend Dr. Ponta- 
lais. After his recovery, he is relentlessly persecuted, and hunted 
from place to place by his former superior, Monseigneur Meulan, and 
finally he emigrates to America, where he preaches a new liberal 
religion, and attracts large numbers by the magic of his eloquence. 
His end, however, is tragic. He is shot at Richmond by a revolver, 
whilst engaged in preaching against slavery. M. Halt’s novel, if 
it may so be called, is written in an earnest and liberal spirit of 
inquiry, and is well worth a perusal, The Roman Catholic clergy 
are not, as frequently is the case, described one and all as hypocrites 
and monsters, but as earnest men, although wae ne princi- 
ples. The character of the Abbé Aubert is remarkably well drawn 
and true to nature. M. Halt’s production, for which we should have 
wished a shorter and more euphonic title, has met with great favour 
in France, where the author is probably also known under another 
name than that of “ Halt,” which is evidently a fictitious one. 








FRENCH MONASTERIES,* 
Ir cannot be said that English readers know too mitch of an 
institution which enters so largely into the social of 
Catholic countries as the Conventual system ; or that what tl 
do know comes to them on the authority of writers intelligent 
dispassionate enough to convey reliable information. Either on one 





* Scenes in French Monasteries. By Algernon Taylor. With Tlastrations, 
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Now hat in hand, all statelily, 
My Lord before the Beauty bows, 
And, fill’d with finest fervency, 
Declares her cheek outblooms the rose ; 
The while the Lady curtsies low, 
Light waving back a perfamed tress ; 
And through the courtly groups they go, 
With proud and conscious carelessness. 
* * * * * * 


Bat now the Park is cleared, and soon 
Beyond the Palace trees the sun 
Looks from its western afternoon 
Along the cots of Kensington. 
Now studious nymphs prepare their arms 
In boudoirs full of mirrored light : 
And add to their resistless charms 
With riband, essence, jewel bright. 
Along the street the soft sedans, 
That move in silent sable flocks, 
Give glimpses sweet of cheeks and fans; 
And doors resound with dinner knocks, 
In coffee houses deep in town, 
The powdered critics sit, and say, 
That Congreve’s wit is smouldering down, 
And St. John’s genius burns away : 
Till darkness fills the city’s space, 
The Conrt, the Senate Hall, and Stag», 
And calmly rests this modish Race, 
And silent breathes the passing Age.” 


This is very pleasant writing—delicate with the aroma of old 
books, as a vase with the breath of vanished perfumes. 








PETOFI, THE HUNGARIAN POET.* 


THE manner in which genius triumphs over circumstances 
was never more strikingly illustrated than by the example of 
the Hungarian Petofi, or rather Petrovich Sandor, which was 
his proper name. Who would expect a butcher’s son, educated 
at an indifferent provincial school, and forced to earn his bread 
by a very rough life indeed, to give birth to sublime senti- 
ments, and couch them in verse which would be the delight of 
some of the finest intellects in Europe, Humboldt and Heine 
amongst the number? The doctrine of the hereditary transmission 
of talent receives a rude shock by such a case as Petofi’s. His 
father was the coarsest of the coarse, and engaged in an occupa- 
tion likely to have a most brutalizing effect on the mind ; yet 
Petofi, evidently from his works, was a man who possessed the 
most delicate and refined feelings and sublime ideas. He was both 
a true poet and a true patriot. He could sing most touchingly 
and eloquently the wrongs of his country—and what is more rare— 
was ready willingly to shed his blgod to redress them. His most 
ardent wish, he tells us in one of his most beautiful poems, was to 
die on the battle-field fighting for Hungary, and he seemed to have 
@ presentiment that such would be his fate, for the poem in question 
was a literal prophecy. He fell during the retreat of the Hungarian 
patriot army in 1849, and had the last spark of life “trampled” out 
of his body by “ the flying horse.” His body was cast into a ditch 
amidst a heap of others and was never found. This tragic end— 
lamentable as it may appear— was in consonance with the character 
of the man, and lends an additional interest to his works, as it 
proves he really was in earnest in what he wrote. We do not say 
that the poem in which he unconsciously foreshadowed his own 
death is his best, but it is certainly beautiful, and as it is 
a complete description of a remarkable man’s death written by 
himself, which is a rara avis, we believe it may interest the 
reader, and therefore subjoin it :— 


“ One thought torments me sorely—’tis that I, 
Pillowed on a soft bed of down, may die— 
Fade slowly, like a flower, and pass away 
Under the gentle pressure of decay. 
Paling as pales a fading, flickering light 
In the dark lonesome solitude of night— 
O God! let not my Magyar name 
Be linked with such a death of shame; 
No! rather let it be 
A lightning-strack, up-rooted tree— 
A rock, which torn from mountain brow, 
Comes rattling, thundering down below, 
Where every fettered race, tired with their chains 
Muster their ranks, and seek the battle plains ; ‘ 
And with red flushes the red flag unfold, : 
The sacred signal there inscribed in gold— 
‘ For the world’s liberty !’ 
And, far and wide, the summons to be free 
— east Se to the glorious fight 
eroes press forward i ight : 
— £m i battling for the right : 
There, drowned in mine own heart’s blood—lie 
Poured out £0 willingly; th’ expiring voice 
Even in its own extinction shall rejoice. 
While the sword’s clashing, and the trumpets’ sound 
And rifles and artillery thunder round - : 
Then may the trampling horse : 
Gallop upon my corse, 
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When o’er the battle-field the warriors fly, 
There let me rest till glorious victory 

Shall crown the right—my bones upgathered be 
At the sublime interment of the free!” 


Alexander Petéfi was the Burns of Hungary, and, although born 
in a most humble station and leading a vagabond life, which one 
would think little likely to cultivate the mind, he succeeded in 
producing rustic songs which Henry Heine has said “ are sweeter 
than the nightingale,” and which have certainly placed him at the 
head of all Hungarian poets. His poems have often been well 
translated into German and into other languages also, but not so 
well, The poems of Petofi are characterized by great rE 
feeling, and passion ; and although he led such a vagabond life, 
and was at one time a strolling player, his effusions are not in a 
single instance disgraced by the impurities which disfigure the 

roductions of many of his compeers, and in particular those of 
Ree As the number of persons who are acquainted with the 
Magyar language is very small, the English poetic public will 
doubtless be obliged to so eminent a linguist as Sir John Bowring 
for giving them an opportunity, by means of the translation before 
us, of gaining some idea of Petofi’s works ; although, without 
wishing to disparage Sir John, we must say they will only see 
them “through a glass darkly.” The German translations of 
Petifi’s poems are certainly better than Sir John’s ; but to persons 
who have not read either the Magyar originals or the German 
translations, the present English versions, which are the best we 
have as yet seen, will afford some pleasure. Some of Petofi’s 
shorter poems are exquisite gems, full of most strikingly original 
and beautiful ideas, the brilliancy of which, albeit dimmed by 
translation in the book before us, is something marvellous. Here 
is one of his pretty thoughts :— 


‘¢ And what is sorrow? ’Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy ? 

A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed : 

I sought it—found it—held it o’er my head, 
And, to my soul’s annoy, 

It fell into the ocean’s depth again ; 


And now I long and look for it in vain.” 


“Wife and Sword” and “ Cypress Leaves” are most touchingly 
pathetic lyrics, which, by exception, Sir John Bowring has suc- 
ceeded in giving in musical lines. If our space permitted, we should 
certainly reproduce one or both of them, but are compelled to 
select something shorter. We therefore give the following, entitled 
in the original Rozsabokor a domb oldalon, which the translator 
entitles “ Faithfulness,” and which he distorts but slightly :— 


‘There on the mountain a rose blossom blows, 
Bend o’er my bosom thy forehead which glows, 
Whisper, O whisper sweet words in mine ear, 
Say that thou lovest me— what rapture to hear! 


Down on the Danube the evening sun sinks, 
Gilding the rivulets which dance on its brinks ; 
As the sweet river has cradled the sun, 
Cradled I rest upon thee, lovely one. 


I have been slandered, the slanderer declare— 
Let God forgive them—lI utter no prayer; 
Now let them listen, while prayerful I pour 
All my heart’s offerings on her I adore.” 


* We cannot speak highly of the longer poem, called “ Jands the 
Hero,” which in the original is most outrageously extravagant in 
its plot, and which, when very roughly translated by Sir John 
into very rugged alternate xan and verse—for this part of the 
book is much less carefully rendered than the rest,—becomes 
extremely barbarous and even ludicrous. We are of opinion that 
all attempts at translating poetry into poetry in the strict sense of 
the word must be failures. The right thing is for a man who is 
poetically inclined, and who has the power of versifying, to borrow 
the ideas of a foreign poet and entirely refashion them ; and this 
Sir John Bowring has not succeeded in doing—he has simply pro- 
duced half-metrical translations, with few exceptions, not poems. 
How differently the ideas of foreign poets may be reset in English, 
we have a striking example of in Longfellow. Should everthe com- 
plete works of Petofi or the best of them be given to us in English 
by a true poet, they would bea fresh treasure added to our lan- 
guage. Sir John Bowring has not been very felicitous in the 
selections he has made from the productions of the prolific writer 
whom he undertook to present to English readers, and we really do 
not think he bas done him anything like justice. Sir John’s 
little book only gives the reader a slight glimpse of the poetic 
jewels which he might have bestowed on our language had he 
possessed the requisite art to reset them. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


THERE is a magic about the words “Sweet Seventeen,” which 
has probably induced Mr. Locker to select them as the title of his 
story ; but it is not an easy task for a novelist to describe the 
character of a girl at that bewitching period of her life, A painter 


* Sweet Seventeen: a Home and Colonial Story. 
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may represent without much difficulty the beautdé du diable, which 
is generally the chief element in the charm by which the eyes of 
her admirers are fascinated ; but words are weak agents to express 
the subtle influence which is exercised by the gleam of rippling 
hair, the light of a flashing eye, the hue of a rosy cheek. Having 
once stated that such a heroine is beautiful, little more remains to 
be said ; a mere reiteration of her personal attractions becomes 
wearisome, and she is apt to suffer by comparison with companions 
of a more advanced aye and a more developed character. Her 
conversation is not likely, at so early a period of her life, to be 
particularly amusing or instructive, and, as we have not the advan- 
tage, in reading about her, of gazing at the beauty which no doubt 
renders her silence to an admiring witness more eloquent than 
another’s words could be, we are apt to find her society at times a 
little tedious. Novelists whose strength lies in dialogue, or in 
analysis of character, prefer, for this reason, to select their heroines 
from the ranks of those ladies who have arrived at something like 
an age of discretion, who have matured their faculties by ubserva- 
tion and experience, and who are qualified by a real knowledge of 


the world to give their opinion upon the generality of subjects. | 
Some of them have carried their preference to excess, as, for in- | 


stance, he who thought every heroine ought to be thirty-five years 
old ; or, still worse, his eccentric imitator, who propounded the mon- 
strous theory that five-and-forty was the age at which a woman 
becomes most charming. Authors of a strongly poetic nature, on the 
other hand, are somewhat addicted to childish heroines, and delight 
in tracing the first blind movements of love in the infant heart, 
and chronicling the jealous tears which have to be wiped away by a 
pinafore. The age of seventeen may, perhaps, be fairly taken as a 
just medium between the over-early springtide and the late autumn 
of feminine romance, and accordingly every allowarce should be 
made for the difficulties with which its portraiture must be attended. 
Mr. Locker has evidently taken pains with his picture of Eleanor 
Bayne, and he has succeeded in investing her with a certain 
amount of interest. But there is nothing very distinctive about 
her character, and she is far less amusing than her friend, Miss 
Emily Garland, who has reached the mature age of seven-and- 
twenty. The plot of the story is tolerably simple. An elderly 
sea captain, Samuel Bayse, having accidentally killed one of his 
apprentices, is afraid of standing his trial, and runs away to 
Australia, where he lives for many years under the name of Captain 
Parkinson. Having accumulated considerable wealth, he bethinks 


him of his brother’s daughter, Eleanor, who has been adopted and | 
educated by a Dr. Rippingille in London, and determines to make | 


her his heir. Having a high opinion of a young Australian, 
Richard Garland by name, who is on the point of going to Eng- 


land fora year’s holiday, he determines to get up a match between | 


that fortunate youth and the unconscious Eleanor, promising to 
settle his property on the happy pair if the marriage comes off. 
Richard is shown a portrait of his intended bride, and immediately 
acquiesces in the proposal, falling in love with the picture at first 
sight, and nursing his affection for its unseen original, until 
his whole heart becomes set upon the match. On arriving in 
London, he tells his story to his sister Emily, a young lady 
who has become somewhat cynical under the adverse influence 
of a disappointment in love, but who enters enthusiastically 
into a scheme which is likely to secure an heiress for her 
brother. The photographer who had taken the likeness of 
Eleanor, of which Richard had become enamoured, happens to 
have a musical wife, who gives lessons to that young lady, 
and by her aid an interview is brought about between the hero and 
heroine, who are charmed with each other’s personal appearance. 
Each successive meeting increases their mutual affection, and in a 
short time they are as much in love with each other as Captain 
Parkinson could desire. Of course Eleanor has other admirers, of 
whom the most important are Mr. Joddrell, brother to Mrs. 





herself, are told with considerable humour. Some of the 
characters are well described—as, for instance, Mr. Junstall, 
Rippingille’s careless, selfish son-in-law, who is always pleasant and 
goo humoured, but never has money enough to pay his debts, and 

r. Gatty, a clerk in a commercial house, who has “ the temper of 
a demon,” and gives vent to it at times in fits of rage. The Austra- 
lian scenes are well described, for Mr. Locker has been able to 
draw for them on his experience, and not merely on his imagi- 
nation. 

The story told by Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel is of the most subdued 
and unexciting nature. There is scarcely an incident throughout 
its three volumes more startling than a moderate tumble, and not 
even a suspicion of sensation attends its decorous chapters. It is 
one of those books which are addressed to a female audience, and 
which, we feel conscious, ought to be reviewed only by a female 
pen. From first to last, it is the record of a girl’s thoughts, the 
chronicle of a young woman’s rather unsatisfactory existence. 
There may be merits in it which a man’s careless and untrained 
eye may possibly overlook : it may possess charms which only an 
instructed vision can perceive and an initiated intellect can appre- 
ciate. To us, on looking somewhat cursorily through the book, it 
seems tedious ; but it is very possible that it may prove interesting 
to the readers for whom it is intended, and may convey instruction 
and offer solace to the class of minds for whose delectation it has 
been —— composed, It is difficult to lay down a general 
rule in these matters, and impossible to draw up a complete set of 
canons of taste to which the general public can be induced to sub- 
scribe. It will be as well to give an outline of the story, and 
then to leave our lady readers to draw their own conclusions. To 
novel-devourers of the sterner sex, we may safely say, the story of 
“‘ Grasping at Shadows” will prove decidedly distasteful. Miss 
Blanche Greyling is an impulsive and sentimental young lady, who, 
at an early age, is committed by her father to the care of an aunt, 
commonly called Miss Griselda, a lady of a strong character, and 
of religious opinions more pronounced than attractive. This 
unpleasant relative drags the child up in a most disagreeable 
fashion, so that the little creature’s early life is rendered exceedingly 
dreary and miserable. Her only consolation is derived from the 
society of a species of schoolmaster, from whom she learns various 
accomplishments, and with whom, at the tender age of eleven, she 
falls desperately in love. This love grows with her growing years, 
and by the time she is sixteen she is so devotedto him that the 
whole world seems dreary when he is not present. He, of course, 
is at first utterly unconscious of the juvenile admiration with which 
he is invested, and she has to pass through all sorts of agonies as 
she sees him now civil to this young lady, and now to that. 
Unfortunately, when she is out one day at a picnic, at which he 
is, of course, the centre of attraction, she meets with a fall, which 
results in her becoming slightly lame for life. She bears her niis- 
fortune, however, with an all-but angelic sweetness, and becomes 
all the more zsthetic and etherialized for the accident which has 
cut her offfrom so many of the more common-place enjoyments of 
life. Mr. Peyton gives her a great deal of excellent advice, reading 
to her brief sermons which, in a fragmentary state, cover many 
pages ; holding up before her Bunyan’s Christian as the hero she 
should admire ; and training her mind in the way it should go, in 
the most fatherly and least loverlike manner imaginable ; besides 
reading Xenophon with her, and indulging her in other classical 
pleasures of a similar kind. As Blanche grows older, her love for 


| Mr. Peyton only matures ; and as he likes her very much, there 


does not seem to be the least reason why the story should not end 


| with a chapter rich with the perfume of orange flowers, and noisy 


Weitzell, wife of the before-mentioned photographer, and a Mr. | 
Vincent Carnaby, an ungainly being of aristocratic birth, whois , 


commencing life as a commercial man. 
finds two formidable rivals, and in a short time his courtship is 
almost totally interrupted by their hostile proceedings. They 
discover, by the aid of Mr. Weitzell, the compact between Richard 
and Eleanor’s uncle, and they hasten to make it known to the 
heroine and her friends. Dr. Rippingille, who is an ill-tempered 
and eccentric being, very deaf, and greatly addicted to bad language 
and the study of natural history, insults Richard, and turns him 
out of the house, whereupon that dejected hero is compelled to 
return to Australia wifeless, and in the worst possible spints. The 
Captain is sadly disappointed, but recognises in his want of success 
a fit retribution for his improper conduct in killing his apprentice, 
and not desiring to abide the consequences of his error, for Mr. 
Joddrel], Eleanor’s admirer, turas out to be the brother of that 
unfortunately slaughtered youth. He determines to do what he 
ought to have done at an earlier period of his career: so he goes 
back to England, seeks out his various relatives, and those of his 
unfortunate victim, and is able to ee all parties by bestowing a 
fair dowry on another of his nieces and giving her hand to Mr. 
Joddrell. Then he does away with all the obstacles that lie in the 
path of the matter he wishes to bring about between his niece, 
Eleanor, and Richard Garland, and returns triumphantly to his 
Australian home. The story is not a very elaborate one, but Mr. 
Locker has contrived to make it amusing. Richard and Eleanor 
are somewhat common-place characters, but allowance must be made 
for heroes and heroines. Emily Garland is a more original concep- 
tion, and her ultimately successful attempt to draw away Mr. 
Carnaby’s affections from Eleanor Bayne, and to secure them for 


In them Richard Gailand | 


| might fairly have expected to enjoy, and drive 





with the ringing of marriage bells. But the author prefers to leave 
all in suspense, and we part from the heroine on the threshold of 
old maidhood, still hoping, but no longer daring to expect that her 
idol will come home for her from those distant regions of the globe 
in which he is engaged in valuable missionary labours. The moral 
of the story may be conveyed in her own words :—“ I know now 
that it needed this—that is, just the dull, monotonous, unsatisfied 
human life that has been appointed me—to bring me to long for 
the city whose streets are of gold, and its every gate a separate 
pearl ; it needed this in my case to convince me that there is a far 
higher good set before us all than mere human happiness, though 
that is good, too, and must be precious beyond words, when given 
freely by our Heavenly Father, when He sees that it may be safely 


| enjoyed.” This quotation may serve to recommend the book, from 


which it is taken, in some quarters. To us, its spirit seems sick] 
and its tone unwholescme. The heroine cf the story is a child 
of weakly constitution and morbid imagination, who falls 


| into the hands cf a set of ignorant idiots, who, in their 


foolish fanaticism, stunt her physical and moral growth, 
deprive her of the chance of ordinary buman angeenset which she 
r for solace to a 
kind of mystical religion which depends for its existence upon the 
craving of wounded hearts for some balm and consolation which 
they cannot find in the visible world around them. It is as well, 
perhaps, for eyes that can no longer expect to look on anything 
below that can give them pleasure, to strain into void which lies 
around us, until they begin to see, or think they see, some traces of a 
beatific vision which is to them more attractive than any pape 
sight could be, and for ears which can never hope to listen in this 
life to the voice of love and affection, to give themselves exclusively | 
to watching for sounds of supernatural sweetness ; but there need , 
be but few, surely, to whom the earth is so utterly devoid of solace, - 
who can look on this life only as a period of penance, who are 
utterly unable to rejoice with those that rejoice, and must spend all 
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their years in mourning with those who mourn. After all, Mr, 
Peyton may return from his distant abode, and marry Miss Blanche 
Greyling. Mrs. Mackenzie-Daniel holds out little hope of so happy 
a consummation, but we sincerely trust it may take place. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Poems by Jean Ingelow. With Illustrations by G. J. Pinwell, E. J. 
Poynter, J. W. North, E. Dalziel, J. Wolf, T. Dalziel, A. B. Houghton, 
and W. Small. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. (Longmans & 
Co.)—The illustrations to this volume are for the most part in the 
style which we have had such frequent occasion to denounce as a 
sham, making pretence to originality, power, and superiority to vulgar 
effect. They are ultra-pre-Raphaelitish—ascetic in feeling and in 
execution, and, while evidently assuming to be exact in their represen- 
tation of nature, often absurdly false in spirit and in fact. The idea 
seems to be to break up all surfaces into a species of dark, rough 
granulation, to obliterate distinctions of light and shade in one pre- 
vailing duskiness, and to confuse outlines by an ostentatiously rotten 
mode of workmanship. Mr. Pinwell is, perhaps, the greatest offender 
in this respect, some of his compositions being simply barbarous ; 
but he has companions who do their best to keep him in countenance 
—as, for instance, Mr. Houghton, who has achieved some marvels of 
ugliness and monstrosity. The landscape sketches of the Messrs. Dalziel 
and Mr. North are often distinguished by a fine imaginative insight into 
the feeling of the poems illustrated, and by close observation of 
natural forms, but are not seldom injured by the modern affectations 
of rough, yet niggled, surfaces. For instance, Mr. E. Dalziel’s land- 
scape in connection with the lines— 

‘* How gently rock those poplars high 


1» 


Against the reach of primrose sky ! 


—would be excellent and most effective, were it not that the poplars, 
instead of glimmering with the natural polish of their leaves, look 
like bits of blanket or coarse sail-cloth. We regret these aberrations, 
for the volume before us is sumptuously produced, and evinces real 
artistic ability, however much distorted. 


The Contemporary Review. No. XI. November. (Strahan.)— 
Hight-and-thirty large octavo pages on “ Ritualism and the Eccle- 
siastical Law” is a rather severe demand on the patience of the 
reader ; yet that is what the Contemporary of this month puts in the 
first place on its table of contents. The article is concluded from a 
previous number, and is a very learned statement of the whole case, 
as affected by ancient canons and modern judicial decisions. 
“‘ Aschylus as a Religious Teacher” is a thoughtful and curious 
paper, in which the writer (the Rev. Brooke F. Westcott, B.D.) regards 
the Greek tragedian as an expounder of the severer part of the 
Hellenic faith—‘ as the interpreter of a divine law,” the law of an 
** inevitable penalty ” attached to sin, pointing to “‘ the need which man 
has of a divine deliverer.” Plato, it is added, “tells us what are the 
aspirations of man;”’ AUschylus, “ what are the requirements of the law 
of God.” The article on“ Athletics” is a rather flabbily-written vindi- 
cation of severe muscularexertion, in which we find the curious statement 
that an elderly clergyman once lent the writer, when he was a child 
of seven years old, acopy of “ Life in London.” The author also puts 
on record the following not very edifying anecdote of Coleridge :— 
** A Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, now dead, told us that he 
well remembered meeting Coleridge the day after the Craven Scholar- 
ship had been adjudged to Samuel Butler, of St. John’s, and asking 
him ‘ how he bore the news last night.’ ‘Why,’ said he, ‘I should 
have felt it very much, but I was dead drunk at the time, so I didn’t 
know it till this morning.’”” Dr. MacDonnell, the Dean of Cashel, 
contributes an article on “ Irish Church Politics and Church History,” 
which is in favour of a reform of the Irish Protestant Church, but not 
of its extinction. ‘Christian Inscriptions in Gaul” is a piece of 
rather heavy antiquarianism, though not devoid of interesting facts ; 
and “The Extension of the Franchise,’ by an Ex-M.P., is an argu- 
ment for a moderate—but apparently a very moderate—admission of 
the working classes, combined with a denunciation of Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Gladstone, and the Government Bill of last session. 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review (Chapman & Hall) opens with 
an article founded on Mr. Redgrave’s “‘ Century of Painters of the 
English School.” This paper seems to us to occupy itself needlessly 
with proving truisms, and Mr. Ruskin has pretty nearly said every- 
thing in it before; however, the writing is good, and the facts are 
interesting. The essay on “ Mr. Palgrave’s Essays,” by W. M. Rossetti, 
is a solid piece of criticism, and contains useful matter for reflection 
to all concerned with genuine art judgment. The Brentano Minia- 
tures are treated by C. Ruland. Raphael’s Cartoons form a theme 
for Mr. Lloyd, and “Elymas Stricken with Blindness” has been 
lithographed about as well as it could be lithographed, but the process 
18 not equal to a distinct reproduction, even in the most diminished 
Beale, of a work of Raphael’s. “The remainder of the articles and 
notices are somewhat above the average, and, on the whole, the Review 
may be commended as the best class of periodical of its kind. 

‘The Eclectic fur November. (Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—The 
current number of this periodical presents us with articles on “ English 
Painting,” ‘“‘ Vote by Ballot” (in opposition to that system), “ George 
Steward . (a Methodist preacher, recently deceased), a batch of novels, 
Mr. Jesse’s work on dogs (fall of singular anecdote), Mrs. Pitt Byrne’s 
“Cosas de Espoiia,” and the work entitled “ Organized Christianity : 
Is it of Man or of God?” The last article appears under the strange 
title of “A Plea = o Disorganization of Christianity ;” but the 
reviewer means in this phrase to convey his i i 
+ of oe apace tin berry vey his impression of the tendency 

The Pulpit Analyst. Edited by Joseph Parker, D.D. Vol. I. 
(Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.)—Any ae by which parsons may 
be induced to write their own sermons ought to meet with approval 
although, if they are able, perhaps it would be better that they spoke 
them. _ It is not an edifying thing to listen, as a friend of ours once did 

to the same sermon three times in three different towns. “The 





Pulpit Analyst” aims to “stimulate young preachers to yet 
higher efficiency in the ministry.” Young preachers, as a rule, 
attain, we regret to say, anything but a high state of efficiency; but 
Dr. Parker may well be excused for placing the matter in the most 
amiable manner before his friends. One piece of advice to them 
is to study the skeleton “notes” provided in the present volume, 
and clothe them in appropriate language in lieu of purchasing the 
well-known packet of lithographic discourses. By this process they 
will soon come to make out their own notes; and when they hear the 
accustomed praises of the fairer portion of their congregation, they 
may accept them without injury to their consciences. Dr. Parker 
has been assisted in his labours in producing the “ Analyst.” To 
all concerned in the publication, young and inexperienced curates, 
who avail themselves of the help afforded, will be ready to acknowledge 
their obligations. 

Devout Moments Expressed in Verse. A Selection from Time's 
Treasure. By Lord Kinloch. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas.) 
—Lord Kinloch has here brought together a few devotional pieces, 
inspired with a gentle feeling, and expressed with grace and facility. 

Soups: how to Make them in More than a Hundred Different 
Ways. By Georgiana Hill. (Routledge & Sons.)—The literature of 
the kitchen is increasing in these days to a marvellous extent. We 
shall soon have a guide to the toasting of bread and the making of 
melted butter. In the meanwhile, Mrs. (or Miss) Hill tells us how to 
make a hundred varieties of soup. The price of the little book being 
only sixpence, the information can hardly be considered dear. 

We have also received A Tangled Web and Other Tales (one of Mr. 
Nimmo’s series for railway reading) ;—a second volume of Mr. George 
Manville Fenn’s Original Penny Readings (Routledge & Sons) ;— 
Haggai, by James Biden, Author of “The True Church,” &c. (Legg, 
Gosport)—a pamphlet on prophecy, with which we do not care to 
deal;—How to Prevent Bribery at Elections, by Edward W. Cox, 
Recorder of Helston (Law Times Office)—a paper laid before the 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science at the last Congress ; 
—True to the Core, by A. R. Slous (Tinsley Brothers)—the T. P. Cooke 
prize drama, produced at the Surrey Theatre on the 8th of Septem- 
ber ;—No. VI. of the Light Blue, Cambridge University Magazine 
(Rivingtons) ;—No. LXV. of the Journal of the Institute of Actuaries 
(C. & E. Layton) ;—and Part XVI. of Dr. Latham’s new edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Lovers of our old ballad literature will be glad to hear that the 
original manuscript collection from which Bishop Percy took his 
‘“‘ Reliques ” is about to be printed. The worthy bishop, unfortunately, 
thought it his duty to alter these ballads, and some were so trans- 
muted during the process that very little of the antique colour and 
aroma was left. Thus, the original “‘ Childe of Eile,’ consisting of 
eight stanzas only, and ten small fragments, was drawn out into the 
long poem with which we are all familiar. Sometimes the story 
was entirely altered: for instance, in the original, “Sir Cauline” 
marries, and has fifteen sons; but in the Percy version both the 
knight and his lady are killed. The bishop’s poetry may be very 
good, and he may have been compelled by the taste of his age to 
modify the plain outspokenness of the manuscript; but we want to 
know what is his, and what the old minstrel’s. This we shall be able 
to do, if the scheme for printing the manuscript entire should succeed. 
We are told that it consists of 196 pieces, or about 40,000 lines ; that 
the collection was made in the time of James I.; that £150 has been 
paid for the right to copy and print it; and that it will be published 
by subscription, under the direction of Mr. F. J. Fuarnivall. 

According to the Conservative press, ‘“‘ Lord Derby has granted a 
pension of £40 per annum to Mr. Robert Young, as a reward for his 
literary merit, and an acknowledgment of his services as a historical 
and agricultural poet. This was effected through the instrumentality 
of Lord Claud John Hamilton, who presented a numerously-signed 
memorial to the Premier.” The mysteries of the pension list are 
worth a little more attention than is usually given them. That a 
man has written a few volumes of poems is no sufficient reason for 
quartering him on the public purse, though Governments sometimes 
seem to think it is. We want some Joseph Hume to look into these 
matters. The case in question seems to be a mere Tory job, and to 
this aspect of it we have addressed ourselves in another part of our 
impression. Mr. Robert Young, according to a leading article in the 
Morning Star, which cleverly brings out his antecedents, is a London- 
derry “‘ Orangeman,” who, years ago, published some exceedingly bad 
verses in favour of what he calls “ loyalty,” but what most men in 
these days would probably designate as mere intolerance and fanati- 
cism. As long ago as 1840, “the Fermanagh True Blue,” as he is 
fondly entitled by his friends, put forward a pretty strong hint for a 
pension. In the preface to one of his works—“ The Ulster Harmonist ” 
—he says :—“ The influence of lyric poetry, in rousing the passions 
and calling forth the sympathies of the mind, is too universally 
admitted to require a single observation; and if a Moore, the author 
of seditious and liventious songs, has been considered deserving of a 
pension by our present Whig-Radical Administration, the humble man 
who exerts his talents in writing loyal and constitutional pieces must 
surely have some claim on the patronage of those whose cause he 
advocates.” Here is a specimen of Mr. Young’s genius :— 


* Hail, Erin, most delightful land 

For strife and superstition, 

Where Lucifer to govern seems, 
And to excite sedition : 

Where truth and reason strive in vain 
Dark ignorance to banish, 

And terror holds her midnight reign, 
And causes peace to vanish. 

Tow row row, 


Fal lal laddle daddle, bow wow wow.” 
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The last number of the Fortnightly Review contains an announce- 
ment that, “in compliance with wishes repeatedly expressed,” the 
publication on the 15th of each month will, “‘for the present,” be 
suspended. That on the 1st of the month will be continued. Weare 
not at all surprised at this intimation. 
well-defined interval to take hold of general attention; while sub- 
gcribers, we can well understand, must find the frequent recurrence 
of publication, in the case of a periodical like the Fortnightiy, the 
literatare of which is rather severe and difficult, not a little irksome. 
In noticing the first number of Mr. Lewes’s venture, in our impression 


A fortnight is not a sufficiently | 


of May 20th, 1865, we hinted a doubt whether a mistake had not been | 


made in this respect. “We are not without a fear,” we then wrote, 
** that readers will refuse to be dosed so repeatedly even with the best 
of writing. Nor can we imagine that, in these days of cheapness, 
many persons will be found to give four shillings a month” (the price 
of the Review is two shillings each number) “ for any miscellany, 
tiowever excellent. A good Monthly Review is really needed, and 
might, we should think, command a large public.” Since the fore- 
going was written, the Contemporary Review has been set up as a 
monthly literary organ; but its tone is too theological to make it 
widely popular. The ground, consequently, is still in a manner 
open to Mr. Lewes, though perhaps not quite so freely as it was a 
year and a half ago. Wedo not see how a publication calling itself 
the Fortnightly Review can be issued only once a month; and we 
suppose therefore that Mr. Lewes will be compelled to change his 
design and his title. 
been considered at first. 


Actions by literary men against publications and publishers, | 


for remarks of which they disapprove, are becoming common. 
Mr. Charles Reade is hitting right and left on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in defence of his last novel. Mr. Dickens threatens 
Mr. Cave, manager of the Marylebone Theatre, 


But it would have been better had these things | 


| _ The principlas and seconds in the recent duel between members of 

the staff of the Liberté and the Opinion Nationale, have been brought 

befure the Police Correctionnelle, and sentenced to various terms of 
| imprisonment. nes 

‘* We are glad to learn,” says the Atheneum, “ that those who have 
generously taken upon themselves to protect Bunhill Fields Ceme 
from desecration are not sleeping, so that the graves of Defoe, Watts, 
Blake, Banyan, George Owen, Ritson, Stothard, will not be ‘let on 
building leases,’ however ‘eligible’ they may be for the purpose. 
With regard to the grave of Stothard, a correspondent inquires if it 
is really ascertainable ; he believes that no mark exists on the spot, 
and is certain that the number is diminishing of those who can identify 
its precise situation.” 

The “* Voyage en Russie,” of M. Théophile Gautier, has just ap- 
peared in two volumes. 

Micuet Lévy & Co. announce the third series of the “ Etudes sur 
la Littératura Contemporaine.” 

M. Perrot de Chezelles has written a French poem on the passion 
of Jesus Christ, entitled ‘‘ La Passion de Notre Seigneur Jésus Christ.” 

The ‘‘ Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” a general history of the dif- 
ferent States during the years 1864 and 1865, has just issued from the 
office of the Revue des Deuw Mondes. This is the thirteenth volume 
of the kind published at that office. 

Messrs. Lonemans & Co. are preparing for publication—“* The 
History of India, from the Harliest Period to the Close of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Administration,” by John Clark Marshman, 3 vols. ; 


| “ Notes on the Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and 


the Borders,” by William Henderson, with an Appendix on Household 


| Stories by the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, with frontispiece; “ Ballads and 


| Legends of Cheshire,” collected by Major Egerton Leigh, 1 vol., with 
| numerous illustrations engraved on wood; “ Sacred Music for Family 


with an | Use,” a Selection of Pieces for One, Two, or More Voices, from the 


action for offensive imputations contained in a reply written by | best Composers, Foreign and English, edited by John Hallah, 1 vol. ; 


him to some remarks on that place of entertainment, recently pub- 
lished in All the Year Round, which Mr. Cave attributed (though 
erroneously) to Mr. Dickens; and Mr. Robert Buchanan has two 
actions on hand. ** Mr. Buchanan,” says the Glasgow Citizen, ‘ chose, 
from motives of personal friendship and gratitude, to dedicate his 
last volume to Mr. Hepworth Dixon. The critic of the Westminster, 
who, being a poet himself, has, perhaps, a right to devote himself 
to ‘the choking of singing birds,’ chose to fall foul of this dedication, 
and to attribute ‘sycophancy’ to the poet, whereat are great wrath 
and a threatened lawsuit. The same plaintiff will appear in another 
action against Mr. Bentley, the proprietor of Temple Bar, for pub- 
lishing his name as that of the author of a poem called ‘ Hugo the 
Bastard.’ Mr. Buchanan does not deny his paternity, but, as the piece 
is not a favourable specimen of his style, he thinks that he had a right 
to maintain his anonymity if he chose.” 

We mentioned last week a certain eensational romance written with 
a view to puffing the commodities of an advertising tailor. The follow- 
ing, according to the Bookseller, is what another great tailoring esta- 
blishment is doing in the way of literature :—‘* Messrs. Moses & Son, 
not satisfied with keeping a poet, have now engaged the services of 
an historian ; the first fruits of his labours are before us—‘ A Popular 
History of London from the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Present 
Time. Part the First, from B.c., 55 to a.p. 1066.’ It consists of 
twenty-three pages of readable matter, is entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
the right of translation is reserved, and it is circulated gratuitously. 
Wonderful to relate, it smells less of the shop than many publications 
of a much more pretentious character.” 

The Publishers’ Circular gives some particulars of the great work 
on Paris, to be published on the occasion of the Exhibition of 1867. 
It will be entitled “ Paris par ses Illustrations,” and will be divided 
into three parts, the first relating to the art, the second to the science, 
and the third to the social life, of Paris. Victor Hugo is writing the 
introduction, M. Thiers the history of the Legislative body, Michelet 


* A Complete Work on every Branch of Angling practised in Great 
Britain,” by Francis Francis, with numerous plates and a copious list 
of salmon flies; a second edition of Dr. Beke’s “ British Captives in 
Abyssinia,” considerably enlarged, and comprising an Account of the 
Anthor’s Mission to Abyssinia for the Liberation of the Prisoners; 
“The Wild Elephant, its Structure and Habits, with the Method of 
Taking and Training it in Ceylon,” by Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
| with illustrations ; “ Useful Information for Eogineers,” third series, 
| by William Fairbairn, with plates and woodcuts; “ Outlines of Phy- 
siology,”’ by John Marshall; “An Easy Introduction to the Higher 
Treatises on the Conic Sections,” by the Rev. John Hunter, with a 
key; and numerous other works. 

Mr. Murray has in preparation a new and revised popular edition 
of Dean Milman’s “ Historical Works,” to be published in monthly 
volumes ; ‘ Madagascar Revisited under a New Reign,” by the Rev. 
W. Ellis, illustrated; “ A Popular Life of William Wilberforce,” by the 
Bishop of Oxford; “‘ Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” pearl edition; 
Professor 8ybel’s ‘‘ History of the French Revolution, 1789-95 ;” “‘ The 
Student’s Manual of New Testament History,” maps and woodcuts ; a 
** History of Media and Persia,” by the Rev. George Rawlinson, illus- 
trated; “ The Student’s Manual of Moral Philosophy ;” a “ Smaller 
Ancient Mythology for Young Persons,” by Dr. Wm. Smith, illustrated, 
16mo.; &c. 

Messrs. SmitH, Eitper, & Co. are preparing to publish, as an 
Illustrated Gift Book, Twenty-nine Illustrations by Millais, Twenty- 
five Illustrations by Frederick Layton, and Twenty-seven Illustrations 
by Frederick Walker, all designed for the Cornhill Magazine, with 
extracts descriptive of each picture; also cheap illustrated editions of 
Mr. Thackeray’s “ Paris Sketch Book” (which has long been out of 
print), and the same author’s “ Adventures of Philip;” Mr. Sala’s 








Anthony Trollope’s *‘ Framley Parsonage ;” &c. 
Messrs. Macmittan & Co., have in the press a new book by the 


| 
| * William Hogarth;” Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Wives aud Daughters;” Mr, 


that of the Collége de France, Théophile Gautier an article on the | 
Louvre and its treasures, Sainte-Beuve one on the Academy, Roque- | 
| of the Mind,” by Henry Maudsley, M.D.; ‘The Alps of Hannibal,” 


plan one on the lyric stage, and George Sand one on the artistic 
beauties of Paris. 
Meissonier, Gavarni, Gustave Doré, and other famous artista. 

The Glowworm has commenced a fewilleton, commencing that 
unusual feature (for a London daily paper) with a novel by the author 
of “ Charlie Thornhill”’ The custom is also creeping up in the 
country press. 


The itlastrations will be taken from drawings by | 


Rev. F. D. Maurice, entitled ‘The Commandments considered as 
Instruments of National Reformation ;” “‘ Physiology and Pathology 


by William ‘John Law, formerly Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
with map and plan, 2 vols.; “ Modern Culture, its Conditions and 


| Aims,” a series of addresses and arguments on the claims of scientific 


education, by Professors Tyndall, Huxley, Whewell, Faraday, Draper, 
_ Masson, De Morgan, Owen, Sir John Herschei, Sir Charles Lyell, and 
| others, collected, with ** An Introduction on Mental Discipline in Edu- 


The Christmas number of All the Year Rownd is to be called | cation,” by Edward L. Youmans, M.D.; and many other works 


** Mugby Junction,” and will, according to the “ Fidneur” of the 
Morning Star, contain more than the average amount of Mr. Dickens’s 
own writing. 

Mr. George Bullen, for many years senior assistant in the library of 


| recently announced. 
Messrs. Lovett Reeve & Co. have in the press a new work by the 
author of “ Episodes of Insect Life,” entitled “Live Coals, or Faces 
from the Fire ;” also “The Reasoning Power in Animals,” by the 


the British Museum, and well known for his bibliographical attain- | Rev. J. S. Watson; ‘ Meteors, Aerolites, and Falling Stars,” by Dr. 


ments, has just been appointed assistant keeper and superintendent of 
the reading-room, in succession to Mr. Watts. / 


Phipson ; “ The Edible Mollusks of Britain,” by M. S. Lovell ; “ British 
| Butterflies and Moths,” by H. T. Stainton; “ British Seaweeds,” by 


“Captain Crawley,” aathor of “The Billiard Book” published a | 8. O. Gray; “ British Grasses,” by M. Plues; and @ new series of 
few months ago, is preparing a work on Cricket, to be issued early | ‘‘ Handy Guides for Young Collectors,” the first of which will be a 


next spring. 

The Rev. A. R. Bonar, of Canongate Church, Edinburgh, is about 
to publish an enlarged edition of the “ Poets and Poetry of Scotland, 
from James the First to the Present Time, with Biographical Sketches 
of the Authors.” 

Dr. Felipe Larrazabal (says a New York paper) has written “The 
Life of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of Colambia and Peru, Father and 
Founder of Bolivia,” the first volume of which has been printed. 
Dr. Larrazabal is an enthusiastic admirer of the Liberator, whom he 
styles a “prodigy among mortals.” The biography purports to be 
founded upon authentic unpublished documents. 

The Queen, it is said, has given her commands to Mr. Woodward to 
collect everything that illustrates the paintings, career, and personal 
character of Michael Angelo, in whom the Prince Consort took a deep 
interest. 

The British Archeological Association will meet at Ludlow next 
year. 


| * Guide to Collecting and Preserving Botanical Specimens.” 

Messrs. James Parker & Oo. have in preparation for the 
season— A Biography of the late Rev. John Keble,” by the Right 
Honourable Sir John Taylor Coleridge ; a series of thirty-two Photo- 
graphs, by W. Savage, of Winchester, illustrative of the Life of the 
late Mr. Keble; a second series of “Short Sermons for Family 
Reading,” by the Rev. J. W. Bargon, in monthly parts at 6d., to 
commence this day; a continuation of the series of ‘“ Catechetical 
Lessons,” by Dr. Francis Hessey ; a new editionof Mr. J. H. Parker’s 
‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture”; a new and 
revised edition of the late Mr. Winston’s “ Hints on Glass-painting ;” 
a work by Mr. Charles Elton on the “ Ancient Tenures of Kent ;” 
“The Archteologist’s Handbook,” containing a summary of the 
materials which are available for the investigation of the monaments of 
this country fromthe earliest times, by Henry Godwin; “ Diocesan 
Addresses at Oxford,” a volume of Sermons by the late Rev. 0. 0, 





Aldridge, of Putney; &c. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
THE W#EK. 


Annie Price; or, Grandmamma’s Sunshine. 18mo., 1s. 
Autobiography (The) of a French Protestant, Cr. 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 2 
Barry (W. W.), Law and Practice of Benefit Building 
Societies. Cr. 8vo., 6s. , 
Bell (Major E.), The Mysore Reversion. 2ad edit. 

8vo., 78. 6d. 
Bethell (Hon. A.), Heba in Switzerland, Royal 16mo., 
3s. 6d. ’ 
Bonar (Dr. H.), Hymns of Faith and Hope. 3rd Series, 
Feap., 58. 

Casimir; or, The Little Exile, By Caroline Peskey. 
Feap., 4s. 6d. ; 

Cassell's Guide to the Civil Service. New edit. Feap., 
2s. 6d. 

Ca‘ ulli Veronensis Liber recognovit R. Ellis. 18mo., 
ts. 6d. 

Chambers (R.), Essays. Familiar and Humorous. 2 
Vols. Feap., 2s. 6d. each. 

Chore (Rev. W.), The English Pastor Abroad, Cr. 
8vo., 68. 

Dacid Singleton. By Author of “ Altogether Wrong.” 
3 Vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, lls. 6d. 

Davenport (H.), Holidays Abroad, Feap. 2s. 6d, 

De Pontes (L. D.), Social Reforms in England, Cr, 

8vo., 33. 
Douglas (J.), Selections for Recitation. New 
Edition. 12mo., ls. 6d. 

Edwards (T. H.), Exercises on the Latin Occidence. 
12mo., ls. 6d. 

Essington (R. W.), Anwyl: a Tale. Feap., 1s. 

Ganssen (Prof.), Jonah the Prophet. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Garbett (Rev. E.), God’s Word Written. Cr. 8vo., 
38. 6d. 


Gerty and May. By Author of “Granny’s Story 
Box.’ Imp. i6mo., 2s. 6d. 
Glen (W.C.), Law relating to Public Health. 4th edit. 
Cr. 8vo., 24s. 
Greeuwell’s (Dora) Essays. Feap., 6s, 
Grover (J. W.), Estimates and Diagrams of Railway 
Bridges. Folio, £1. 11s. 6d. 
Hodgson (Rev. F.), Mythology for Versification. New 
edit. 18mo., 3s. 
Howson (J. 8.), Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. 
Imp. 8vo., 63. 
Jack meet and Betty Snow. New edit. 
23. €d. 
Kennaway (J. H.), On Sherman's Track. Cr, 8vo., 
63. 
King (C. W.), Handbook of Engraved Gems, 8vo., 
10s. 6d. 
Law (W.J.), The Alps of Hannibal. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 
21s. 


Imp. 16mo., 


Longfellow (H. W.), The Flower de Luce, Feap., 1s, 
Lost Lamb (The). 4to., ls. 
Louisa Featherington. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 


Mackarness (Mrs, 8St.), The Village Idol, Feap., 


3s, 6d. 

Mackenzie (W.), Use of the Laryngoscope. 2nd, edit. 
8vo., 6s. 

Middleton (A. G.), Ernest, and other Poems. 
5s. 

Miiller (Max), Lectures on the Science of Language. 
[st Series. 5th edit. 8vo., 12s, 

Neale (Rev. J. M.), Invalid’s Hymn Book. 16mo., 1s. 

Oliphant (Mrs.), Madonna Mary. 3vols. Cr. 8vo. 
£1. 11s. 6d. 

Pollock (R), The Course of Time, 
Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Quiggin’s Isle of Man Almanack, 1867, 12mo., 1s. 

Raphael's Great Works. 30 Photos, by J. Cundall, 
4to., £2. 2s. 

Raphael's Prophetic Messenger, 1867. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Reading Without Tears, Part I. New edit. Royal 
16mo., 2s. 6d. 

Ross (C. H.), Adventures of a Clumsy Boy Crusoe, 
8vo., 28. 

Routledge’s Christmas Annual, 8vo., 1s. 

Scripture Gift-Book. Coloured illustra- 

tions. 4to., 5s. 

Sargent (G. E ), These Forty Years. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Shakepeare, Handy Volume Edition. Vol. 7. 32mo., 


Feap. 


New Edition. 


Is. 
Smith (J.), The British Association in Jeopardy, 8vo., 
8 


Sophoclis Tragediae. Edited by W. Linwood. New 


edit. 8vo., 16s. 

— Scholar’s Annual, (The). 2nd Series. 16mo., 
1s. 6d. 

Tales of the Chimney Corner. VolI. Feap., 1s, 

Timbs (J.), Nooks and Corners of English Life, Cr. 
8ve., 62, 

Tudor (0. D.) and White (F.), Leading Cases in 
Equity. 3rd Edition, 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £3, 10s. 
Two Centuries of Song. Edited by W. Thornburg. 

Cr. 4to,, 218. 
Villiers (H. M.), Family Prayers. New Edit. Feap., 


3s. 6d. 

Warne’s Christmes Annual, Edited by T. Hood. 
Royal 8vo., ls. 

b= (J. S.), Practice of the Referees Courts. 8vo., 

8, 

Wilson (G.), Inorganic Chemistry. New edit. Or, 
8vo., 33. 6d. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW 


POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
SCIEN 


Published every Saturday. 
Price Fourpence, 


32 pages. 


Contents or No. 331, NovpmBeEr 3, 1866:— 

Mr. Bright on Ireland.—Austria,—The Isolation of 
Spain.—England and her Colonies.—Dr. Newman 
and the Temporal Power.—Mr. Swinburne’s De- 
fence.—The Nowgong Tea Company.—Lord Hough- 
ton at Cambridge.—On ‘‘ Goosing” a Play.—The 
Philosophy of Superstition, 

Norss or tos WEEK. 

Ovr University Lzetrsr. 

Fixz Arts :—Music.—The London Theatres, 


Screncs. 
Monzy anpd Commercz :—The Money Market, 


Rzvizws or Booxs :— 
Mr. Gladstone’s Speeches.—Conington’s Translation 
of the Aaeid.—Sermons, Written or Extempore.— 
Paul Massie.—Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.— 
The Magazines.—Short Notices. 

Literary Gossip. 

List of New Publications for the Week. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC 
SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, Southampton-street, Strand, 
w.c, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE.—At this 


Season most healthy and agreeable. 


The NAVES and CENTRE TRANSEPT, main- 
tained at a temperate point and protected from Cold 


Winds, offer the best possible resort for healthful | 


exercise for old and young. 


The CONCERT HALL, enclosed and warmed, forms 
an agreeable resting-place while listening to the un- 
rivalled Orchestral Band of the Company, which will 

lay daily in the coming week at 12°30 and 4°15, The 
Festival Organ will be played by Mr. Cowarp daily 
at 3. 


The TROPICAL DEPARTMENT, with its luxuriant 
vegetation—now in fullest vigour, with other nume- 
rous attractions, will furnish endless amusement and 
recreation to those seeking air and exercise without 
risk or fatigue. 


In the REFRESHMENT DEPARTMENT, the 
Saloon Dining-Room has been re-decorated and 
thoroughly heated with fires. Hot Luncheons and 
Dinners, in the greatest perfection, are rerved from 
One o'clock. 


OPEN, MONDAY to FRIDAY, One Shilling; 
Saturday, Concert, Half-a-Crown. 


*,* The peculiar advantages of the Crystal Palace, 
at this Season of the year, are so little understood by 
many persons, that special attention is thus directed 
to them. 





N R. HENRY WALLIS’S TWELFTH 

ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS is NOW OPEN at 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall- 
Mall. Admission, One Shilling. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN. 
MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform the com- 
mercial world, scholastic institutions, and the public 
generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 
machinery for making steel pens, he has introduced a 
new series of his useful productions which, for ex- 
cellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality; they are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature, 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. 
Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at 


the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; at 91, | 


John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch 


| etreet, London, 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, and 16 and 17, Pall-mall, 
London, ‘ 
EstTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve 
Fund, £1,900,000, 


Losses paid, £3,000,000, 


Fire Insurances granted on every description of | 


property at home and abroad at moderate rates, 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


_ All policies are now entitled to the recent reduction 
in the duty to 1s. 6d. per cent., whether covering 
buildings, furniture, or stock, 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 





O PROPRIETORS of NEWS. 
PAPERS and MAGAZINES.*-Messrs, Wyman 
& Sons, Printers of “‘THE BUILDER,” and other 


| First-class Publications, beg to call attention to the 


unusual Facilities their Establishment pr t 

the production of every description o Periodical 
—— —_— say and 

incoln’s Inn Steam Printing Works, 74. 
Queen-street, London, W.C, * — 





| question. 


in_ the best style.— 


fd Bat ie STAN DARD tl PASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. his Com was 
established at Edinburgh in 1825. The Acts of Parise 
ment 2nd & 3rd Gul. LV., cap. 81, and 8th & 9th Vict,, 
cap. 75, also the 22nd & 23rd Vict., cap. 27, have been 
granted for the purpose of its constitution and for the 
regulation of its affairs. It has been conducted with 
much success, which may be attributed not only to its 
extensive and influential connections, but more par. 
ticularly to the liberality of its dealings, and to the 
constant attentions paid by the Directors to the 
tion of improvements and facilities in connection wi 
the contract of Life .Assurance. Tux Company’s 
Incomn, which is rapidly increasing, is upwards of 
81x Hunprep anv Sixty Tuovsanp Pounps Sterling 
perannum. Tas Accumutatgep Funp, which is 
wards of Tarzgs Mitiions 81x Hunprep THovsanp 
Pounps Sterling, is invested in Government Securities; 
Loans on the Security of Land, by Bond and Mort. 
e; Landed Property ; Advances to the Co y's 
Policyholders, and other undoubted Securities. These 
Investments were specially investigated, on occasion 
of = — 4 rofits, in ees | vy oy ittee of 
rofessio entlemen appoin ur the 
thee pared which was entirely fevnareble,” oti be 
found in the Company's Prospectus. Tus Company's 
Prorits have been divided on Seven occasions—1835 
1840, 1845, 1850, 1855, 186), and 1965, The next 
Division will take place in 1870, and at intervals of 
Five Years thereafter, 


THE LIST OF POLICIES FOR 1866, 
INTENDED TO PARTICIPATE IN THR EIGHTH DIVISION 
OF PROFITS, WILL BE CLOSED ON 15TH NOVEMBER, 
AND 
INTENDING ASSURERS 
ARE REQUESTED TO LODGE THEIR PROPOSALS AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for England, 
82, King William Street, E.C, 


8. R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
3, Pall Mall, t. 


Every information can be obtained by suqtention 
at the offices of the Company in Edinburgh, London, 
or Dablin, or the Agents of the Company. 

The GENERAL PROSPECTUS of the Company 
shows the Rates and Conditions for Assurances in this 
country. 

The COLONIAL PROSPECTUS shows the Rates 
and Conditions of Assurances Abroad. 


EpinpurGu 3 & 5, George-street. 
82, King William-street, 
° { West End Office, 
3, Pall-mall, East, 
66, Upper Sackville-street. 


TKINSON and COQ., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, & HOUSE AGENTS, 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of 
CABINET FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UP.- 
HOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on applica. 
tion The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 


DvsLin 








| in plain figures, and comprises 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
in new and elegant designs, covered in Rep, Terry 
Cloths, French and Silk Damasks, &c. This Depart- 
ment is also enriched with the latest Parisian Novel-« 
ties, Cabinets, Whatnots, Davenports, &ec. 
Good Solid Dining-Room Sets in mahogany and oak. 
Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great vari: ty. 
The new patent Spring Mattress still stands lone for 
cheapness and comfort. 
The Bedding is all made on the premises, and under 
; personal inspection. 
Their famous Polished Pine Ked-Room Suites demand 
special aitention. 


Extract from the Builder. 

**We were shown a short time since a bed-room 
fitted up by an Earl for his own occasional occupation 
at the seaside, in which every piece of furniture, save 
the iron bedstead, was made of the white wood in 
Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel- 
rails, and chairs were as spotless as the crest of the 
waves beating on the shore, and the very height of 
cleanliness seemed attained.” 


THE STOCK OF CARPETS 
Is one of the choicest in London, embracing Turkey, 
Velvet Pile, Brussels, Kidder, Felts, &c. 

Floor Cloth, Kamptulicon, Linoleum, and Cork Carpet, 
cut, fitted, and laid down to any size and plan. 
Furnishing Drapery of every description. 
Damask, Rep, and Pekin Cloths, French and English 
Chintzes, &c. 


THE STOCK OF HOUSEHOLD LINEN 
8 well worthy the attention of clubs, hotels, and large 
consumers, who will be treated with on most libe 
terms, 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


O CHARITABLE DONORS, the 
Managers of Public Institutions, Asylums, and 
Homes, 
The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late 
monetary crisis, and the consequent depression of the 
markets, in the midst of which ATKINSON & Co. 
made large cash purchases, enabling them now to 
offer unusual sive in the supply of BEDDING, 
BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and SHEETINGS, 
—? every description of material for Warm Winter 
othing. 


ATKINSON & CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 








